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ABSTRACT 

Assumptions, rationale, structure, personnel and 
physical requirements for a state-wide educational information system 
are investigated. The existing needs and resource status of 
educational information in Michigan are determined, and a physical 
and organizational network which should provide needed information 
services to educators is specified. The needs for a multi-level 
information system, interpersonal communication and tailoring of 
information products to the user’s requirements and state level 
services with more local outlets are stressed. A literature search of 
the field of information services with particular emphasis on 
educational applications resulted in a stratified bibliography of 218 
items. (ME) 
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Abstract 

The original impetus for an investigation of the feasibility, and the 
subsequent specf iciation of the particulars, of an educational information 
system for the State ol: Michigan stemmed from the internal information require- 
ments of the State Department of Education staff and from the expressed needs 
of educators in the field. The procedure followed was to determine the existing 
needs/resourccs status of educational information in the State and to then 
suggest a physical and organizational network which should provide and extend 
needed information services to educators. The Information gathering procedu.res 
utilized were: structured Interviews, an information system survey (questio)\*^ 

nalre) , small group feedback, an updating literature search, solicitation of 
expert: opinion, and site visitations. A through Investigation and explication 
of the process of information transfer and discussion of the content of an 
educational information system arc also provided. An undergirding therotical 
rationale as well as a set of assumptions basic to the system are given. The 

assumptions were fed back to representatives of the primary user groups of the 

. . 

system for verification of appropriateness and operational potential. 



The basic reconimciadations for the System are that: 



•1. THE ASSUMPTIONS BASIC TO THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE: 

a. THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE BUILT ON USER REQUIREMENTS, THE END PRO- 
DUCT OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE USER SERVICE. 

b, THE USER IS THE BEST JUDGE OF THE RELEVANCE OF AN ITEM OF 
INFORMATION TO HIS' NEEDS. 

c. A "WARM AND WALKING COMPUTER TERMINAL" SHOULD STAND AT THE 
INTERSECTION OF USER REQUIREMENTS AND SYSTEM'S. RESOURCES 
(INTERFACE DELEGATE). 

*» 

d, EASE OF ACCESS, CURRENCY OF INFORMATION, AND RAPIDITY OF 
SERVICE ARE CRITICAL. OF THESE, ACCESS TO THE HUMAN INTER- 
FACE AGENT AND INFORMATION ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT. 

c. THERE SHOULD BE TWO-WAY VERTICAL ARTICULATION WITHIN THE SYSTEM 
(USER NEEDS TO MATERIALS AND' MATERIALS TO USER NEEDS) . THIS 
• ARTICULATION SHOULD EXTEND BETWEEN AND THROUGHOUT THE FOUR 
NATUP^L LEVELS OF A TOTAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM (NATIONAL, STATE, 

^ REGIONAL, AND LOCAL) . 

f . THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM SHOULD CONCENTRATE ITS EFFORTS AT THE STATE- 
AND REGIONAL LEVELS, WHILE ALWAYS TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES. EXISTING RESOURCES SHOULD 
NOT BE DUPLICATED, BUT, SHOULD BE COORDINATED AND SUPPLEMENTED. 
THIS COORDINATION SHOULD TAKE PLACE WITHIN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 

g; THE SYSTEM SHOULD SUPPORT AND PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEM EFFORTS WHICH AI.E CONSISTENT WITH THE PUR- 
POSES AND STRUCTURE OF THE STATE-WIDE SYSTEM. 

h. THE SYSTEM SHOULD PROVIDE INTERNAL REFERENCE AND CURRENT AWARE- 
NESS SERVICES TO THE HOST AGENCY OP, UNIT (STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATORS, INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT). 

1. THE INFORMATIONAL CONTENT OF THE SYSTEM IS KNOWLEDGE IN ALL FOPxMfi 
AND FORMATS. EACH FORM OF INFORMATION IS ASSUMED TO HAVE ITS 
OWN INTEGRITY, E.G. IT SHOULD BE USED, WHEN AND WHERE IT CAN DO 
THE JOB BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FORM OF INFORMATION IN RELATION 
TO ITS PARTICULAR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES. 

j. THE TECHNICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD INCLUDE: 

- MATERIALS EVALUATION • . 

- ACQUISITION 

- TECHNICAL PROCESSING 

- STORAGE FOR RETRIEVAL 

- ACCESS FOR USE 

- EVALUATION OF SYSTEM RELEVANCY AND PERFORMANCE 



ALSO INCLUDED SHOULD BE: 

- ACQUISITION AND PROCESSING LOCAL AND STATE 

LEVEL DOCUMENTS IN PARTICULAR 

- QUERY NEOGTIATION AND FORMULATION OF SEARCH 

STRATEGIES 

- CURRENT AWARENESS OF NEW INFORMATION RESOURCES 

- AVAILABn.TTY OF A VARIETY OF INFOimATIOK PRODUCTS, 

FROM EDUCATION AND RELATED AREAS, TO MEET VARYING 
USER NEEDS 

- PACKAGING AND REFORMTHATION OF INFORMATION IN 

AREAS OF HIGH REQUEST REDUNDANCY 

- ANALYSIS OF OUTPUT WIERE NEEDED • 

- IDENTIFICATION OF VOIDS IN THE STATE INFOR- , 

MATION FABRIC TO POINT OUT AREAS OF NEED AND 
DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL. 

- PUBLICIZING THE SYSTEM'S SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES TO 

POTENTIAL USERS 

k. EACH CENTER AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL SHOULD SPECIALIZE. IN AREAS OF 
PARTICULAR LOCAL CONCERN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ENTIRE SYSTEM. 

^ 1. MANAGEMENT INFORMATION, INFORMATION DISSEMINATION, AND THE PRO- 
DUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS ARE COMPLEMENTARY 
AND RELATED AREAS WHICH, WHILE NOT BEING THE DIRECT CONCERN. OF; THE 
OPERATION. 

2. HUMAN, INSTITUTIONAL, AND PRINT AND OTHER MEDIA RESOURCES SHALL BE THE 
BASIC CONTENT OF THE SYSTIJM. 

3. THE MAJOR OPERATIONAL COMPONENTS OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE: 

a. CENTRAL COORDINATING OFFICE 

■ , b . DEPARTMENTAL REFERENCE STATION 

• c. REGIONAL CENTERS (Approximately 7) 

(See the text of the report for associated functions and suggested 
locations) 

4. THE WAYNE COUNTY ASSIST CENTER SHOULD BE CONSIDERED THE PROTOTYPE FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER REGIONAL CENTERS. 

5. THE MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM SHOULD BE CLOSELY COOR- 
DINATED WITH LOCAL AND NATIONAL INFORIIATION SERVICES TO ELIMINATE, AS 
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FAR AS POSSIBLE, UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION AND TO PROMOTE A MORE EFFECTIVE 
• * > « 

LOCAL TO NATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICES HIERARCHY. 

‘ Implementation priorities and next steps are recommended. Recommendations 
are also made for the allied areas of management information (data) handling, 
information dissemination activities, and audiovisual services to the Department 



of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

t *•* 

The Michigan Educational Information System Project reported herein is 
one which has truly grown from the felt needs of the State. There were two 
major directions of Impetus for its creation. One direction was from the 
local school district level as articulated by several intermediate school 
districts, notably the Wayne County Intermediate School District and its ASSIST 
Center. The other direction was from V7ithin the State of Education Department 
itself, with the initial focus being on the information requirements of the 
Bureau of Educational Services. A catalytic agent in promoting the investigation 
of a system to satisfy this matrix of information needs was fhe Michigan-Ohlo 

V , ■ ^ ^ 

Regional Educational Laboratory (MOREL) . 

The initial meeting to explore the necessity and feasibility of a state- 
wide educational information system was held on November 12, 1968 at the offices 
of the Curriculum Division of the State Department of Education. Representatives 
of the Department, the Wayne County Intermediate School District and ASSIST 
Center, the State-wide Dissemination Project (STADIS), and MOREL^were present. 
After a general discussion and further delineation of the problems related to 

t 

the creation of a state-wide educational information system, a sub-committee was 
appointed to draw up a conceptual outline for the potential system. This sub- 
committee, consisting of Mr. Richard Anderle of the State Department's Title III 
staff. Dr. Sanford Glovinsky of the ASSIST Center, Dr. Leonard Demak of Project 
STADIS, and Mr. fihar'les Kromer of MOREL, reported at a second meeting held at 
MOREL headquarters on November 27, 1968. (Sec Appendix M for a copy of the {sub- 
committee's recommendations.) In addition to representatives of the groups ‘ 
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attending the initial meeting, Dr. George Grimes, a specialist in information 
services from the Detroit Public Schools, who had been involved previously in 
|he MOREL information program, attended the second meeting. 

Dr. Ralph Kellogg of the State Department’s Curriculum Division and Dr. 
William Miller of the Wayne County Intermediate School District were central to 
the Project’s formulation during its initial stages. 

The third major- meeting concerning the creation of an information system 
took place at the offices of the Bureau of Educational Services in Lansing on 
March 11, 1969. Attending were representatives of the Wayne County Intermediate 
•School District and ASSIST Center, Project STADIS, the Bureau of Educational 
Services, the Bureau of Library Services, and the Department’s Executive Office. 
In response to a request by Dr. Kellogg, Dr. Grimes made a presentation at this 
time dealing with the nature of the process of information transfer in education 
and suggested a set of potential tasks related to the creation of a Michigan 
Educational Information System (see Appendix M) ; Subsequent to this meeting, a 
request for Dr. Grimes’ services to carry out the Project was made to the Detroit 
Public Schools by Dr. Ferris N. Crawford, Associate Superintendent, Bureau of 
Educational Servif*.es, Michigan Department of Education. Due to the level of 
mid-i>semester responsibility and the limited availability of replacement personnel 
in Detroit at that time, it was not possible to actually initate the Project 
until the Summer of 1969, rather than in the Spring as had been originally pro~ 
posed. (See Appendix M for relevant correspondence.) The Project investigator, 
Dr. Grimes, therefore served as a consultant to the State Department under 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III funding for all but one week 
of the • Summer of 1969. During this time he devoted his energies to the 
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investigation and creation of the suggested organization and operation of an 
Educational Information System for the State of Michigan. The balance of this 



document reports the structure, procedures, activities, findings, arid conclusions 
of that study. 



OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 





General. Purposes 

Perhaps the most succinct statement of the purposes and intent of the 
Michigan Educational Information System Project is contained in the formal 
contract for the investigator's services. The contract states, in part, that: 

^ THE CONSULTANT SHALL: 

Provide consultant services in the conduct of a master plan study for 
an information system. Such study will describe the purposes, functions, 
organization, the necessary personnel, and physical requirements of an 
information system within the Department. The proposed system is to 
? link xd.th other parts of a statewide information system which may in- 

clude intermediate and/or local school districts and colleges an .un - 
versities. (The entire text of the contract can be found in Appendix ,) 

) The investigator (consultant) understood it to be his charge to investigate 

and explicate the assumptions, rationale, structure, personnel and physical 

requirements for a state-v 7 ide educational information system. It was assumed 

that this system was to be arrayed at two service levels: (1) inhouse to the 

Department and (2) diversified to provide direct service to local school districts 

and educators. Due to time limitations and the stated priorities of the study, 

emphasis was to be put on detailing the Department components within the con- 

text of the entire state-wide system while still providing definite direction 



for the diversified aspects of the system. 







Procedu res 

« * 

The overall procedure for the study stems from the logic of the following 

paradigm of the nature and operations of information netvjorks suggested by 

♦ 

Jordan Baruch (2). A brief discussion of this model is therefore in order 
.prior to detailing the specific steps taken in the e^cecutibn of the Project 
itself. 

Information networks.are interconnected and interrelated systems of infor- 
mation producers, storage and retrieval facilities, and users. Such networks 
are concerned with the expeditious distribution of documents and data to those 
who use t,hem (115, p. 102). • 

Jordan Baruch of EDUCOM sees three types of communication networks: the 

need-resources or natural network , the p hysical network , and the or gani ga ^ onal 
netv7ork . 

The n atural network depicts the distribution of needs and resources among a 
set of nodes. It illustrates a set of interconnections that could produce the 
information transfer desired. For example, if four universities chose to lend 

each other computer programs (solid lines) and books (dashed lines) the natural 

% 

network might look as depicted in Figure 1. 

Center 1 needs books that Centers 3 and 4 have and programs available at 
Centers 2 and 3, It has, as a resource, books needed by Center 4 and programs 
needed by Center 3. Such a network is simply a pictorial expression of various 
desires and resources. It does not express any connections, paths, or the • 
actual flow of such resources. The arrows betv/een the nodes are merely visual 
representations of the desired flow direction. 



HE STRUCTURE OF. A NATURAL COMMUNICATION NETWORK. (Baruch) 
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The p hvvslcal network a structure of combination of parts capable of con- 
veying a subset of the resources connecting Centers 3., 2, and 3 in Figure 1* 

For the exchange of programs, a truck making the trip to transfer books would 
be part of the physical network. The actual configuration of any netv;ork is 
dictated largely by history, cost, time of response required, material or 
medium to be carried, and, other similar design considerations. 

The organizational network is basically concerned with the flow of network 
meta-information (billing, cost accounting, ordering, instructions, perfor- 
mance data, and data concerning the shape of the network itself). Such a net- 
work might have a fifth node added to Figure 1, (if a separate entity existed 

4 

to manage the physical. network) or it might have lines running from Centeis 1, 

2, and 3 to Center A, if it was the system administrative agent. 

Following the structure suggested by Baruch, the Michigan Information System 
Project was designed to (1) investigate the nature of the natural (necds/resources 
netvrork, (2) determine the alternatives available for the physical and organ- 
izational networks^ ! (3);i ^ascertain the "best fit"' between the natural and the 
physical/organizational network alternatives, (A) invent new solutions if 
necessary, and (5) specify the nature of the system along with recommendations 
for implementation. An ongoing review procedure v;as incorporated throughout 
this process. The major steps in this review procedure consisted of (1) con- 
stant interaction with Department staff members and others, particularly the 
head of the Curriculum Division and'.the' ESEA Title III Staff, (2) a formal pre- 
sentation of the tentative directions for the system at an open Department 
meeting with feedback from staff and knowledgeable and varied reaction panel (see 
Appendix M for the meeting agenda), (3) submission of a final draft of the report 
for written criticism, and (A) final submlssicn of the report for consideration 
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and action. A host of supporting and imp leiiien ting materials are also included 
in the appendixes to this document or are cited in the accompanying bibliography. 

Determination of the Needs/Rosources Context of the System 

In more detail the procedures of the study relating to determination of the 
natural needs/resources network included: 

*f * 

Structured Interviews 

Approximately AO generally structured interviews were undertaking with 
Departmental staff members, local and intermediate school district personnel, 
and representatives of professional organization. (A list of those interviewed 
and a copy of the complete interview schedule can be found in Appendix A.) A 
broad range of positions, responsibilities, and points of view were consciously 
solicited. In essence, two basic questions were asked: (1) \iJhat are your 

particular information needs? and (2) Where do you presently obtain needed 
information? About one-half of the interviews made were tape recorded for the 
basic question part of the session. These tape recordings were then reviex-zed 
and their major repetitive points noted, thus producing a rather rudimentary con- 
tent analysis. 

Information Systc.m Survey 

The content analysis of the interviews was used to construct an "Information 
System Survey" wlilch was distributed to all members of the Department listed in 
the current Departmen telephone directory,' The survey form with general results 
indicated are shown in Table 1, (The detailed results of the survey can be 
found in Appendix B.) 






mm 






mm 



TABLE 1 

MICHIGAN STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Information System Survey 



The data resulting from completion of this survey vsU] be used to help shape 
a proposed Michigan State Department of Education Information System. 
cooperation in the completion and return of this checklist would therefore be 
appreciated. Any additional written and/or personal comments are also so i i 

Please return the completed survey to Dr. George Grimes, Curriculum Division, 
by Monday, August 4. 

Thank you. 



A. PERSONAL INFORMATION 



1. Name (optional) 106 of 293 for mH (^77 ) hv Hip 

One reminder sent (8/13/69) .. 

2. Subject and/or administrative area (e.g. Special Education, Title lii 

programs) (See sub-list #1« Appendi_x _Bj — 

3. Level of Responsibility: 



4. 



4 Associate or Assistant Superintendent 
Di rector, 



23 Supervisor 
g -Coordinator 
Consultant 
5 Other 



9 Assistant or Associate Director 
— ^ fSee Appendix B for details) 

Location of responsibility (express in t if appropriate): 

88% In Lansing (Median of 90 responses; see Appendix B for Retails) 
rk Other (office) location (Median of 2 responses; see Appendix B) 

A0% In the field(Median of A5 responses; see Appendix BJ 



5. Length of tenure with the Department (in years) 

6 . 



8 (Average) 



Full time teaching/administrative experience outside of the Department 
(in years) 



7 K-6 ^ 2 7.. 1.2 5!L- 

(average (average for (average of 

for 19 28 respon- 15 respon- 

respondents) dents) dents) 



None respondents choosing 

this catagory) 









B. TYPES OF INFQRMATIOf^ USED AMD/OR DESIRED IH YOUR WORK 



NOTE: For purposes of this survey, information is defined 

as knov/ledge in all its forms and formats. 



1. Please indicate the present use, availability, and estimate of effectiveness 
of the following sources of educational information in your situation. Also 
indicate those information sources v/hich are not presently available but 
v/hich you feel would have definite value if they v/ere. 



For this section only, use a five point (1 high to 5 low) scale in your 
weighing. 

(Values expressed in average 



weights. The number using 
each type of resource is 
indicated in parentheses) 



Use Availability 



Value 

Present if 

Effectiveness Available 



( 86 ) 

Bs) 

(83) 

(61) 

(79) 



a 

b, 

c, 

d, 

e, 

f. 



(78) 

(74) 

(85) 

(72) 



g 

h 

i 

3 

k, 



Books 

Periodicals 

Newsletters 

Curriculum Guides and Manuals 
Services (Croft's, SRA, etc.) 
Conference Proceedings, Year- 
books , etc . 

Handbooks, Directories, etc. 
Dissertations 

Human Resources (Consultants) 
Project Information 

Other^Bee list. Appendix B) 



4/8 



1/8 



478 



1Z8 



2Jut3 
3 6/8 

2Jd3 
2 4/8 



3 


' ‘ 3_U8 


2 . 3/8 




2_JZ8 


2 1/8 


ZJil6 


3 


2_4Z8 


ZJlL& 


3 3/8 


2 6/8 


a_K8 


3 5/8 


2 7/8 


Ui8 


3 1/8 


2 6/8 


2_2/8 


3 7/8 


2 5/8 


3 


3 5/8 


3 


2 6/8 


2 4/8 


2 


2 7/8 


2 6/8 


2 1/8 



From v/hat sources do you presently obtain the above resources? Please list 
the category letters from the above question in front of the appropriate source. 
(Number of respondents indicating use for one or more resources) 

_ State Library (Reference Department) 



JL2. 



35 



16 



24 



25 



20 



73 



63 



68 



State Library (Cass Branch) 

Research Coordinating Unit (Voc. Ed.) 

Bureau of Research 

Departmental Reference Collection 

Local Public Library 

University Library 

Personal Reference Collection 

Colleagues 

Other (See list. Appendix B) 

Other 

Other 



(See Appendix B 
for detail as to 
types of Information 
resources obtained 
from each source.) 



3. 



Do you feel that you need to be av/are of the sources from which information 
originates as long as it is available in relation to your needs? 75 Yes 14 No 
















D. 




16 


a. 


48 


b. 


19 


c. 


49 


d. 



4. Would you like to be kept currently aware of new publications, reports, 
projects, and other activities in areas which you specify? Yes 2 No 

If so, would you prefer receiving this information as: 

A listing of publications and activities 
An abstract of the publications oir activities 
The publication itself 

An initial listing of the publications or 

activities with provision for more information 
if desired 

* 

C. WHAT FOm SHOULD INFORMATION BE AVAILABLE IN? 

1. If an information service v/ere available to serve your needs, would you 
prefer to: 

36 a. Have a resource collection directly available? 

' 33 b. Have an information specialist do the necessary 

searching and material procurement for you? 

A8 c. Have an information specialist do a preliminary ^ * 

^ search with the option of obtaining more infor- 
mation or the actual items as you wish? 

14 (I. Have a staff member in your department do the 
searching? 

2. If you required a synthesis of information in an area, would you prefer to: 



31 a. Do such a synthesis yourself? 

b. Have a member of your staff do the synthesis? 

58 c. Have an information specialist do the synthesis? 



3. 



Do you perceive physical proximity to information sources as a necessity for 
effective utilization? (assuming that adequate mechanisms are available to 



deliver these needed items with one day's notice) 



TYPES OF IMFORMATIOH 

1, What particular subject and/or curriculum ^process areas are of greatest 
concern to you? (See sub-list n. Appendix E) 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Do you feel that information from education related fields (the liberal 
arts, science, technology, business, industry, government) v/ould be 
relevant to your activities? Yes ^ No 

Would you see a centralized collection of all Department publications as 
being of value? 66 Yes 24 Mo . 

What types of information would you like to have from local school districts? 

(See sub-list i?3. Appendix B) . - - 
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5. What types of information do local school districts request of you? 





(See sub-list //4, Appendix B) 




• 







E. ALLIED AREAS 

1, What are the main obstacles v;hich you see to the implementation of a 
departmental information system? — - — — 

• (See sub-list //5, Appendix B) 



2* Do you feel that there is a need for an audiovisual material production 
capacity v/ithin the Department? 78 _ Yes Mo 

• If yes, would you prefer (please check); 

n A do-it-yourself facility? 

67 A facility staffed to do the v^ork for you? 

(7 indicated a combination would be preferred) 

3. Do you feel that there is a need for easier access to audiovisual 

equipment? 2 ^ Yes 2L. To audiovisual materials? ^L. Tes Mo 

4. To what extent do you feel that you are av/are of the information resources 
presently available v/ithin the Department? (please check) 

Full knowledge 9 Somewhat- av/are 74 Unaware ^3 



F. ADDITIOMAL COMMENTS AMD/OR QUESTIONS IJHICH SHOULD BE ASKED 




ii' 
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Small Group Fuadback 

" .J ini' -asma it^arwc; m ^ • 

t ^ 

A third formal typo of input to the nature of the needs/resources network 
were the reaction sheets turned in* by structured small groups vihich met immed- 
iately following a presentation by Mr. Thomas Clemens, Chief, Research Utili- 

« 

zation Branch, U, S. Office of Education, entitled ’’Information Transfer and 

Research Utilisation in Education," which was given on July lA, 1969. (An 

% 

edited transcript of Mr. Clemens* speech can be found in Appendix D.) The basic 
question posed to the group was; VJhat are your Information requirements? The 
needs articulated during the group discussions were recorded and submitted to 
the Project investigator. Many of the participants in these small group sessions 

I 

had not been previously Interviev^ed . 

Mr. Clemens presentation a3.so provided a somewhat common context regarding 
the nature of educational information transfer for the Department staff. 

Identification of Exi s ting Alernatives for the Structure of the System 

Regarding awareness of the alternatives available for the physical and 
organizational networks the following steps were taken; 

U pdating Literature Search 

• • 

Mr. James Doyle, now Head of Reference for the University of Detroit Library 
and formally Information Specialist v^lth MOREL, was engaged as part of the 
Project staff on a part-time basis to conduct a search of the literature of the 
field of information services with particular emphasis on educational appli- 
cations. This activity was basically an updating of the Project investigator's 
doctoral dissertation which was approximately one and a half years out of date 
in terms of a formal look at the literature of the area (115), 
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The end product of this literature search is the bihliography which is 

supportive to this report. The intent of the bibliography was two-fold, First i 

« 

it produced loads to ideas and research relevant to techniques and methods 
which might be utilizied in the Michigan System. Many of these ideas are foot- 
noted on this document, Secondly, it stands as a source of specific data and 
* 

testimony tox^ard implementation of the Michigan System or particular parts of 

« 

it. 

Perhaps tvo basic points should be made concerning the bibliography Itself. 
The view of the literature search taken x^as quite broad in scope across the 

various area of knov^ledge, with a particularly intensive view being taken of 

♦ 

Information utilisation in the fields of science and technology. Secondly, the 
procedure utilized in this search vras the "bibliographic chain" approach as 
discussed by Grimes and Doyle in I nformation Resources; A Searcher *s Manual 
(212) , Although there was some activity found at the state level relating to 
educational Information systems (107, 114, 118, 120, 126, 127, 128, 131, 132), 
none of these programs approached the total integration of the suggested 
Michigan System. The only project currently under way x^hich purports to take a 
comprehensive look at the total local to national information hierachy Is one 
recently begun by the Auerback Corporation for the U. S. Office of Education 
(Appendix D, p. ). The results of this study will not be available for at least 
a year. 

Solicitation of E xp ert Opinion 

In addition to the structured interviews with Department members and others 
aimed at ascertaining their needs and available resources, another series of 
Interviews took place to determine what expert opinion saw as the most viable 
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alternauivGS for a Michigan Educational Iriformational System. The view and 
« 

responsibility of these OKperts ranged from local to national , within and with- 
out* the State Department, and from direct services capacities to theory building 
activities, (A list of the persons whose expert opinions were sought are in-- 
eluded in Appendix A,) A secondary purpose of these interviews v/as to use these 
individuals as sounding boards for ideas which ‘were emerging as potentially 
* valuable for the Project. 

I 

Without esceptlon this group indicated that they were most interested in 
the Project and would be willing to help in any way that they could. 

Site Visitations 

, ’ ■* * 

Five particular site visitations were undertaken to add practical observation 

of operating Information services to the input for the Project. ^<Jhile Involved 
in an afternoon presentation in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the Investigator 
visited the neai'by RISE Center (Research and Information Services for Education) 
(147, 1A9,1150). An opportunity also arose, as part of a project advisory 
committee, to visit the Educational Resource Information Center (ERIC) Clearing- 
house for Teacher Education in VJashington, D. C. A full morning was, spent at 
the Wayne County Intermediate School District ASSIST Center in a meeting with 
that center *s assistant directors for information services and research. As 
the Investigator had an ongoing familiarity with the ASSIST operation the main 
topic of concern during the meeting was a user study which ASSIST had recently 
completed (152). Time was also spent on several occasions with the reference 
staff of the State Library and a special visit was paid to the Regional Special 
Educational Materials Center at Michigan State University. 



u 



The project investigator had previously visited the EPIC Center, Calhoun 
Intermediate School District, Marshall, Michigan} the Association Referral Infor- 
mation Services (APIS) of the Ohio Educators Association; and was thoroughly 
familiar V 7 ith the Wayne State University Education Library, the Detroit Public 
Schools Curriculum Laboratory and Professional Library, and the MOREL Infoi’- 
mation Center. 



No particular attempt will be made to analyze the results of these various 

Investigations in this report, as their influences- should be apparent in differing 

degrees throughout the remainder of this report and as this report represents 
• * 

an Integration of thoughts and ideas from many quarters. Some comments stem- 
ming from the results of the various information gathering techniques discussed 
above, however, will be made in relation to the basic assumptions of the study. 

SPECIFICATIONS OF THE SYSTEM'S RATIONALE AND STRUCTURE 



The Process of Information Transfer^ 



The activity basic to the operation of any information system is that of 
* % 

Information transfer. In vlev7 of this, any meaningful rationale for an infor- 
mation system must start with consideration of this process. 

general discussion of the process of information transfer is presented 
at this point, in the main body of the report, to provide a common basic for 
understanding the theory underlying the assumptions and recommendations of the 
study. Those familiar with information transfer theory may wish to bypass this 
and the next section (The Content of an Educational Information System) and pro- 
ceed 'directly to the basic assumptions section. 

Those wishing additional context and background may want to review Appendix 
^ (Information Services — A Survey of the History and Present Status of the Field ) 
and Appendix D (Information Tran sfer and Research .Utilization in Education ). 

JFhese two appendixes , -plus the two sections given here in the main body, constitute 
a short course in the history and nature of information services for those who 
desire it. 

n 
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In the introduction to their theme paper for the 1968 Convention of the 

American Society for Information Sciences, Murdock and Liston state that; 

Inherent in at least one set of definitions of the words ’’knowledge" 
and "information" is the concept that an item of knowledge becomes an 
item of information when it is "set in motion" — - when it enters the 
active process of being communicated or transferred from one or more 
persons, groups, or organizations (sender) to one or more other persons, 
groups, or organizations (receiver). Many people will argue that know- 
ledge as defined here has no intrinsic value ~ that only when it is 
successfully ‘transferred is its value to be realized. Others go fur-- 
ther, arguing that the value of information cannot be realized until 
it is actively applied in decision making. Either of these viewpoints 
must necessarily concede that value is dependent upon transfer . Thus, 
information transfer is an important and appropriate item... (61, p. 198). 

Murdock and Liston state that their general model of information transfer 
‘(see Figure 5) is based on the classic sender-channel-receiver concept of com- 
munication theory, but uses a variety of alternate channels. In order to fully 
consider the Murdock-Liston model of information transfer, which is basic to 
the rationale of this study, let us just take a brief look, therefore, at the 
dynamics of the whole communications process. 

In his discussion of the communication process, Osgood starts to build his 
model to human coiionunication by referring to a more generalized mathematical 

model suggested by Shannon which might be applied to electrical, biological, 

% 

psychological, and social systems as well as to language communication (75).* 



Figure .2 
Shannon’s Model 




*Other valuable considerations of the nature of the communications process 
have been made by Berio, Lasswell, Schramm, Ross, and Westley-MacLean among others^ 
The Osgood model is used here because it emphasizes the role of the humans as self- 
contained communications units and the general nature of communication (or. infor- 
mation transfer) channels. 
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According to Osgood , we have communication when, ”a source influences another 
system, a destination, by manipulation of the alternative signals which can be 
carried in the channel connection them" (63 1 ; p. 1). ’ 

The activity of the transmitter in the Shannon model is usually referred to 
as encoding and that of the receiver as decoding . Anything which produces vari- 
ability at the destination which is unpredictable from variability introduction 



at the source is called noise . 

As humans function more or less simultaneously as a source and a destina*" 
tion and also as a transmitter and receiver of messages, this model is not 
applicable to human communication. Osgood rearranges Shannon’s components into 
a communication unit which is essentially a transceiver. 



Figure 3 

Osgood’s Communication Unit 
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Jn Psychological language, input is the equivalent of "stimulus," a receiver 

* • 

becomes "reception" and "perception," destination and source become "cognition," 
transmitter becomes "motor organization and sequencing" and input becomes 
"response." Osgood also makes the point that engineering models do not take into 
account the signal’s meaning; a critical observation when related to Information 



systems. 

As human communication is a social affair, any adequate model of it must 
therefore Include at least two communicating units, a source unit (speaker) and 
a destination unit (hearer). A message connects the two units. A message is 
defined as "that part of the total output (responses) of a source unit which 
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simultaneously may be a part of the total input (stimuli) to a destination unit” 
♦ 

(63, p. 2). This message may be either immediate (e.g. face-to-face converse- 

• ' 

tion) or mediate (e.g, written, audio, visual). Information systems, as we 

shall see, have been mainly oriented toward mediated information, and a parti- 
cular media (print) at that, Osgood’s complete human communication model, 
therefore, looks like this: 






Figure 4 
Osgood's Model 
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As can be seen in Figure 5, the Murdock 7 Liston model is basically an ela- 
boration of the Shannon and Osgood models which concentrates on the nature of 
the various communication channels which can connect the source (originator) 
and the receiver (user) , 

Several terms used in the Nurdock-Liston model require further investigation 
and shed additional light on the nature of information transfer, 

1, The Direct Channel is face-to-face discussion in which communication is; 



a. Very direct, 

. b. Very dynamic, permitting the utilization of words, phrases,, 
sentences, etc, (language); gesticulations; inflections of 
the voice; interruptability , allowing the receiver to interrupt 
the sender requesting clarification of or elaboration on the 
message being spoken; and feedback, allowing the receiver to 
become the sender with reverse flow of information transfer, 

'c. Very rapid with virtually no delay time, 

N 
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FIGURE 5 

MURDOCK-LISTON MODEL OF INFORMATION TRANSFER 
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The p, rimary disadvantages of this channel are related to: 

a. Faulty memory. 

b. Little chance for study of what has transferred, 

c. Frequent acceptability of vague generalizations which would 
not be permitted in a recorded message. 

Progressing from the point of face-to-face discussion along with communi- 
cation continuum toward situations involving less directions, less dynamic, 
transfer, and more time delay, one can visualize situations such as phone con- 
versations, television and radio broadcasting, Murdock and Liston see all of 
these types of transfer as signified by the direct channel from the originator 
to user depicted in their model because of their inmiediacy, , i 

2. The Primary Recorded Media Channel is created when the originator comes 
to feel that what he has to say should be recorded as a part of the 
body of the literature of his discipline. Examples of primary recorded 
media ares letters, newspapers, conference notes, technical reports, 
handbooks, monographs, text, patents, and recorded tapes. 

The Archival Channel was . developed to store information for subsequent 
delayed usage when the user becomes aware of the need for it. Document 

« * i 

depots, libraries, special libraries, and corporate files are all forms, 
at least in part, of archival storage. 

The Secondary Recorded Media Channel feeds from both the primary recorded 
media channel and the archival channel. It becomes archival itself ^7hen 
collected into libraries and other holdings. The purpose of secondary 
recorded media is to assist people to search, more easily, the ever in- 
creasing volume of current and stored informatiional items. Example of 

secondary recorded media are: abstracting journals, acc.essional bulletins, 

#• 

indexes, and bibliographies. 



ERIC 












The Information Center Channels represent an attempt to provide a 
service to essentially a knov;n group of users on demand. The irinr- 
matlon analysis center, in particular, "attempts to utilize all infor- 
mation transfer channels to provide technical answers to technical 
questions posed by users" (61, p, 200). It should be noted that one . 
information center can refer to another in the model. 

Release Restrictions impede the free transfer of information from 
to user. These restrictions could be compared to the 



J^^slstances or Impedances in electrical circuits and are analogous to 



noise in the Shannon model. The total resistance to flow probably 
varies according toi.whether the resistance in the channel is applied 
in series or in parallel or in a combination of both. 

Release restrictions exist even at the face-to-face (direct channel) level 
of communication in such forms as language difficulties, personal reluctances 
to devulge facts and personal incapabilities of expression. Restrictions be- 
come more notable as contact between the sender and receiver grow progressively 



less direct. 



ERJC 



I h-g Symbol for Information Centers in the Murdock-Llston model was first 

- ' 

described by G. S. Simpson at the 19^P annual meeting of the American 
Documentation Institute. The three parallel segments of the symbol re- 
present the primary functions of the analysis center as described by 
Simpson. The top segment represents the acquisition function; the middle 
segment, the storage and retrieval function; and the bottom segment, the 
primary function of analysis. 










The Content of an Educational Information System 

The model shown in Figure 6 was originally created by Dr. Frederick Goodman 
of the University of Michigan, for the Central Midwestern Regional Educational 
Laboratory (CEMREL) . It shows the parameters of information from its incep- 
tion through its nature and formats to the types of decisions it is used 
for, and finally its flow back to the users who are in a general sense the 
same types of persons and agencies which created the information in the 
first place. The category of simulation was added to the original model 
for use in the Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory Information 
System and the bibliographic chain document progression was added for the 
purposes of this study. While the specific informational content of this 
model is the field of education, the sameset of dimensions could be used to 
describe the information content of other areas of endeavor with no altera- 
tion in the indicated general parameters, relationships, or flor of the 
model. 

Looking at the model by dimensions, the sources-users plane indicates 
that the model which is depicted here as a three dimensional representation, 
in fact operates vrith a generally circular flow. The same kinds of entities 
that create information (individuals ^ agencies) also use it. In reality 
this flow is not usually truly circular because rarely would the same person 
or agency use the information they created by gathering it from the system, 
unless it. had been radically transformed or augmented in the transmission 
process. The source-users dimension also serves to point out the various 
sources from which information springs and the unity of these sources with 
the consumption of information. This representation is also a confirmation 



nature of information 
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of the information transfer idea in that information is transferred or traded 
among a rather consistent set of sources and users through various iterme- 
diary channels. 

Human resources can be found in the form of persons who have some degree 
of knowledge, skill or experience to share with others in given areas* Con- 
sultants (active or potential) and other persons who can bring their skills 
to bear without necessarily speaking for any particular organizational 
structure would appear here. 

Institutional resources means resources such as projects or agencies. 
Agencies are organizations which have an administrative structure and 
staff that are engaged in an ongoing operation with both short and long 
range goals. Projects, on the other hand, are defined as undertakings of 
a relatively short and circumspect nature. 

Data can be either those which are codified in print, such as demo- 
graphic census data, or those which exist in raw form on computer tape or 
slmlliar storage media. Some types of specialized information centers are 

repositories of raw data which can be called forth as needed. The Project 
* * * 

Talent Data Bank and the International Data Library and Reference Service 

« I 

are" examples of this type of repository. Budget and other types of monetary 

and statistical data are' included in this category also. The general term 

for this kind of information is management information. The proposed 

Michigan System will not be basically concerned with this type of informa- 
* 

tion (see Assumption //12,. p. ); therefore, most data used in the Michigan 
Information System v)ill probably be contained in printed materials or as 
part of the evaluation procedures for project activities related to education. 






Documents are treated in detail in the section discussing the concept 
of the "bibliographic chain" which follows this general consideration of the 
Goodman model, 

* 

Simulation is actually a means of creating information which did not 

previously exist by setting up a situation, including certain basic data 

and information, and then projecting this situation into the future by extra-' 

polatlng the given data and Information through a probable series of events. 

This extrapolated Information indicates the probable results of acting in a 

certain way upon the circumstances presented. 

The Problems and Types of Decisions dimension is shown in three categories; 

administrative, instructional, and research. The various types vof information 

« 

mentioned above may be used against these problem categories to assist in 

i 

decision making. A report on a project might contain the necessary information 
for an administrator to decide whether it should be continued or not. A 
recent book may have an effect on the nature of instruction in the years to 
come. The results of a conversation with a consultant may enable a researcher 
to apply an effective statistical analysis to some evaluative data to reach 

i 

, * 

a research decision. In. all of these cases differing types of information 
were brought to bear on the decision making process. In all of these decisions 
the resulting action has effect on either persons or agencies, so that the 
Information creation and use cycle has come full cycle from its inception. 
Furthermore, the effects of these decisions may start another cycle by the 
need to make appropriate adjustments related to them. The cyclical flow of ' 
information in the model, therefore, becomes cybernetic in its effect and 
operation. 
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For purposes of constructing a Michigan'State Information System, the 

% 

Goodman representation of information shall be assumed to be an accurate picture 
of the content and relationships of information in the real world and the Murdock- 
listen model as an accurate discrip tlon of the process of information transfer. 

c * 

Resources— The BiblioRraphlc Chain 
% ^ 

\ 

As the Michigan 'Educational Information System is to be mainly concerned with 
the document, talent, and Institutional resource asepets of the Goodman model, a 
more intensive view of these particular sources of information will be given here. 
The organizing theme of this look shall be the concept of the bibliographic 
chain (212, 164). 

Like the process of human growth and development, an item of information goes 
through a process of change from its Conception to its ultimate resting place in 
an encyclopedic summary, or its replacement by an updated concept. It is possible 
to chart this course of development for a given piece of information as it passes 
into and through mainklnd’s body of accumulated knowledge. This pattern of move- 
ment is called the ''bibliographic chain." 



A model is defined as a simplified, stylized representation of the real 
world which abstracts the cause-and-effect relationships essential to dealing 
with the questior being studied. Bross, in a discussion of models (in James H. 
Campbell and Hall W. llepler. Dimensions in Communication . Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth, 1966, p. 9) points out that a model is never true or false and that 
"the standard for comparing models is utility, 1. e., successful prediction. 

The evaluation of a model is, therefore, dependent on the situation in which it 
is to be used," The Murdock-Liston model is a generally acknowledge one in the 
Information sciences field. It and the lesser known Goodman model have been 
specifically tested in the MOREL Regional Information System and the Ohio 
.Education Associs tion's Association Referral Information Service (ARIS) . In 
both cases the models were found to be valid and operationally effective. 
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The most important aspect of: this pattern is its relationship to time, A 

• t 

piece of information is usually conceived as a rather distinct fact or concept, 

^ f. 

which is only partially related to pre-existing integarated knowledge, and 

•r 

appears as such as in the first steps of the bibliographic chain. As time passes 
this fact or concept is modified by the generation of related information and 
gradually begins to merge into the body of accummulated knowledge. Due to the 

time lag Involved in this process, the resulting integrated information is less 

!• 

current than were the originally separate facts or concepts, but due to the 
general nature of the body of knowledge,, its currency becomes less Important, 
and its applicable accuracy more significant. 

The bibliographic chain itself is composed of a series of ’’information for- 
mats" which represent the various stages of the time-oriented’ course that a fact 
or concept follows. Each of the following stages represent a further integration 
of separate Information items into the general knowledge mass. 

Information Residing in Human Resources 
Information Being Created by Institutions 
Work- In-Pr ogr e s s 
Unpublished Studies 
Periodicals 

Reports and Monographs 
Indexing and Abstracting Services 
Annual Reviews and State-of-the-Art Reports 
Bibliographic Reviews 
' Books 

Encyclopedia Summaries 

The nature and specific content of these categories arc explored more fully In 
Appendix F. 
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There are three distinct and interrelated phases which are represented within 
the links in the bibliographic 'chain; 

P h as e X ; Human and Institut ional ResQurces arc "packages" of Information 

only in the most general sense. At this stage the information 

I 

basically resides within the minds of people, either individually (as 
with consultants) or in, groups (as with the staff of a project). 

These resources Include individual and collective thoughts, observations, 
deductions, investigations, ass~mptions, and unplanned discoveries. 

Phase II: Printed Materials with Intellectual Content beains with a human 

idea which has reached the point where it can be committed to print or 
another information medium. This act produces in general chronological 
sequence; work~in~progress reports, unpublished studies, periodical 
articles, reports and monographs, annual revlev7s and state-of-the-art 
reports, books, and eventual3.y encyclopedic summaries of the resulting 
body of knowledge. 

Phase III! Printed Materials Which Have No Intellectual Content of their 

own but which provide access to those Phase IX materials which do in- 
• ‘ elude: Indexing and abstracting services as v/ell as bibliographic 

reviews. Annual reviews and statc'^of-the-art reports may also provide * 
the identification function in addition to some actual content. They 

are, therefore, included in both Phases II and III. Phase. Ill materials 

« * * *' 

lead to information but do not nonnally contain Information themselves. 
They are basically location tools. 

It should be noted that the relationship of Phases II and III is only generally 
connected to the time lag inherent in the bibliographic chain. This is because 
the printed items with no intellectual content of their own often parallel those 

b 
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materials with intellectual content, as the purpose of the former is to provide 
effective access to the latter. The time lag Inherent in the bibliographic chain 
lies mainly in the movement of ideas tlirough and between Phases 1 and II. 

The schematic diagram in Appendix F graphically Illustrates the functions of 
the bibliographic chain when used to locate desired information. The location 
tools of Phase III which provide access to Phase II materials (and in some special 
‘ cases Phase I information as well) are described in detail in Appendix F as in- 
dicated earlier. 

The Basic Assumpti ons of the System 

Evolving from the foregoing discussion of the nature of the process of infor- 

f i 

mation transfer and the content of an educational information' system, as well as 
from the results of the various information gathering activities carried on as 
part of the' Project, the assumptions listed below are seen as basic to the 
Michigan Educational Information System. After the listing of basic assumptions, 
a short Commentary on the assumptions is proviaed which draws upon the results of 
the structured Interviews, the Information System Survey, feedback from small 
groups,, the review of . the literature, solicitat.ion of expert opinion, and site 
visitations. A summary of the reactions of Department staff members, as recorded 
on a nine point agree/disagree scale, is also provided (Table 2). 

The assumptions basic to the system are: 

1. THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE BUILT ON USER REQUIREMENTS. THE END PRODUCT 
OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE USER SERVICE. 

2. THE USER IS THE BEST JUDGE OF' THE RELEVANCE OF AN ITEM OF INFOR- 
MATION TO HIS NEEDS. 

3 . A "WARM AND WALKING COMPUTER TERI^IINAL" SHOULD STAND AT THE INTER- 
SECTION OF USER REQUIREMENTS AND SYSTEM’S RESOURCES (INTERFACE 
DELEGATE). 

■ 

ERIC' . 
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4. EASE OF ACCESS, CURRENCY OF INFORMATION, AND RAPIDITY OF SERVICE 
ARE CRITICAL. OF THESE, ACCESS TO THE HUMAN INTERFACE AGENT AND 
INFORMATION ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT. 

5. ' THERE SHOULD BE TWO-WAY VERTICAL ARTICULATION WITHIN THE SYSTEM 

(USER NEEDS TO MATERIALS AND MATERIALS TO USER NEEDS). THIS ARTI- 
CULATION SHOULD EXTEND BETWEEN AND THROUGHOUT THE FOUR NATURAL 
LEVELS OF A TOTAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM (NATIONAL, STATE, REGIONAL, 

. AND LOCAL). . 

6. THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM SHOULD CONCENTRATE ITS EFFORTS AT THE STATE 
AND REGIONAL LEVELS, WHILE ALWAYS TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES. EXISTING RESOURCES SHOULD 
NOT BE DUPLICATED, BUT, SHOULD BE COORDINATED AND SUPPLEMENTED. 
THIS COORDINATION SHOULD TAKE PLACE WITHIN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 

7. THE SYSTEM SHOULD SUPPORT AND PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL 

■ INFORMATION SYSTEM EFFORTS WHICH ARE CONSISTENT WITH THE PURPOSES 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE STATE-WIDE SYSTEM. 



8. THE SYSTEM SHOULD PROVIDE INTERNAL , REFERENCE AND CURRENT AWARENESS;’. 
SERVICES TO THE HOST AGENCY OR UNIT (STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT) . 

9. THE INFORMATION CONTENT OF THE SYSTEM IS KNOWLEDGE IN ALL FOl^MS 
AND FORMATS. EACH FORM OF INFORMATION IS ASSUMED TO HAVE ITS OWN 
INTEGRITY, E. G. IT SHOULD BE USED WHEN AND WHERE IT CAN DO THE JOB 
BETTER THAN ANY ’OTHER FORM OF INFORMATION IN RELATION TO ITS PARTI- 
CULAR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES. 

10. THE TECHNICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD INCLUDE: 

- MATERIALS EVALUATION 

- ACQUISITION 

- TECHNICAL PROCESSING 

- STORAGE FOR RETRIEVAL 

- ACCESS FOR USE 

- EVALUATION OF SYSTEM RELEVANCY AND PERFORMANCE 
ALSO INCLUDED SHOULD BE: 

- ACQUISITION AND PROCESSING OF LOCAL AND STATE 

LEVEL DOCUMENTS IN PARTICULAR 

- QUERY NEGOTIATION AND FORMULATION OF SEARCH 

STRATEGIES , 

- CURRENT AWARENESS OF NEW INFORMiVTION RESOURCES 

- AVAILABILITY OF A VARIETY OF INFORMATION PRODUCTS, 

FROM EDUCATION AND RELATED AREAS, TO MEET VARYING 
USER NEEDS 

. - PACKAGING AND REFORMULATION OF INFORMATION IN 
AREAS OF HIGH REQUEST REDUNDANCY 
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- ANALYSTS OF OUTPUT WHERE NEEDED 

- IDENTIFICATION OF VOIDS IN THE STATE INFORMATION 

FABRIC TO POINT OUT AREAS OF NEED AND DEVELOP- 
MENT POTENTIAL 

' - PUBLICISING THE SYSTEM’S SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

TO POTENTIAL USERS 

11 EACH CENTER AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL SHOULD SPECIALIZE IN AREAS OP 
PARTICULAR LOCAL CONCERN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ENTIRE SYSTEM. 

12 MANAGI^MENT INFORMATION, INFORMATION DISSEMINATION, AND THE PRO- 
DUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF AUDIOVISUAL PIATERIALS ARE 

MENTARY AND RELATED AREAS WHICH, WHILE NOT BEING THE DIRECT CON- 
CERN OF THE SYSTEM, SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN THE SYSTEM S 

DESIGN AND OPERATION. 

At the August 11 regular staff meeting of the Curriculum Division, to which 
members of the Bureaus of Research and Vocational Education, the Special Educa- 
tion Division, and the State Library were invited, those present were asked to 

> ; 

record tlklr agreement or disagreement with the above assumptions on a reaction 
form. The results of this polling are given in Table 2. 



Com mentary 

There has been a growing concern of late with the needs of the information 
system user. This concern has seemingly grown from a realization that an Infor- 
mation system is only as good as its users perceive it to be, and that users 
usually perceive a system as good to the extent which it meets their needs. This 
seeming circularlsm may sound unnecessarily vague and evasive, but it Is a f.jct 
that the most elegantly designed system, which may possess all kinds of technical 
"bells and whistles," will be nothing more than a hollow exercise if it cannot 
deliver a meaningful product. William Paisley in his chapter on "Information 
Needs and Uses" in the Annual Review of Informa llM-.Mgage.- a»‘i T . g . E l»>°lS£y-» 

Volu me 3 cites sevetal .studies showing that the only real evaluation which Can be 
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Reaction Scale — Basic Information System Assumption s 



ASSUMPTION 



1, ’ Disagree (8,5)A gree 



2. 


1 

Disagree 


5 


(7.1) 


9 

Agree 




1 


5 




9 


■3. 


Disagree 




(7.4) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


A. 


Disagree 




(8.2) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


5. 


Disagree 




(7.1) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


6. 


Disagree 




(7.4) 


Agree. 




1 


5 




9 


7. 


Disagree 




(7.4) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


8. 


Disagree 


• 


(7.7) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


9. 


Disagree 




(7.9) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


10, 


Disagree 




(7.8) 


Agree 


♦ 


1 


i 5 




o 


11. 


Disagree 




(7.1) 


Agree 




1 


5 




9 


12. 


Disagree 




(6.8) 


Agree 



1 5 9 



Overall, a^yerage — 7.5 (11 of 34 forms returned) 
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placed upon a piece of inforraation is that which the user imposes upon it (24, 
p. 8). This point is reinforced by the results of the Information System Survey 
which indicated that the respondents wished to have ?orae degree of control and 
selection over the nature and quality of the information which is being provided 
them. In question Cl, "Having an information specialist do the necessary 
searching and procurement for. you" ranked behind "Have an information specialist 
' do a preliminary search with the option of obtaining more information or the 
actual items as you wish" and "Have a resource collection directly available," 
out of four choices. In question B3, v/here it was asked if "...you need to be 
aware of the sources from which Information originates as long as it is available 
in relation to your needs," the reaction of 75 respondents was that they did need 
to know where the information came from while 14 did not . As one person commented 
marginally on this question, he wanted to be able "to judge the compentency of 
the reporting agent." 

An even more compelling reason for any information system to be based on user 
requirements is that in so doing the system should be provided with a built-in 
barometer of relevance. If an information system assumes the user as its ultimate 
focal point it should, therefore, almost automatically place emphasis on direct 
service and not on administrative, bureaucratic, or technical considerations. 
Another direct benefit of this type of focus is that system content can be built 
directly from the eicpressed needs of the ultimate consumers of the information 
system's products which in turn should assume a high rate of use and relevancy. 
Additionally, a system responsive to user desires should provide immediate feed- 
back on Irrelevant materials and practices. 

An important concomitant output of tuning the Information system to the user's 
needs is the identification of voids in the State Information fabric. If the 
s ' . 
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system cannot come up with relevant information to satisfy a stated need in an 
area of reoccurring concern, then that area probably should be examined as a 
prime one for exploration and development. 

The "User Needs and Preparation" section of this report’s bibliography lists 
several documents which shed additional light on the topic of relevancy to the 
user (see entries 205 through 211) . 

The Interface delegate or "warm and walking computer terminal" (Appendix D, 
p. 11) is another factor critical to an effective Information system. As infor- 
mation transfer is basically a communications process, and an information system 

is a means of gaining organized access to information in its various direct and 

" , ♦ 

mediated forms, a critical element in the entire procedure is the mechanism for 






, 1 



i 



i 




matching user needs with available resources. Despite various' existing theoretical 
and fanciful projections of the possibilities of computer matching of questions 
and resources, no such mechanical device presently exists on a continually oc-.r 
operative large scale basis (see section on "On-Line Remote Inquiry" in Appendix 
C) . Furthermore, the critical act in the question/resources matching process is 

4 

that of query negotiation. This procedure is above all an Intensely human one 
which entails an Intellectual probing and jousting process to identify and define 
the exact dimensions of the question at hand ard to enable prod^'ictive search 
strategy formulation. Without the human Interface, given the present state-of- 
the-art, there is no other presently viable way to ask those questions which are 
necessary to allow an effective and meaningful search of available resources. 

(See Appendix F for a listing of questions basic to the negotiation process.) 

Another technical limitation which necessitates human intervention is that 



the face of the Information services map is not a completely intelligible and 
cohesive one to the occassional traveler, and Indeed is a constantly shifting one 
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even for the. continual and experiencerJ practitioner. There is literally no 
complete systematic way to organize potentially valuable information for use 
without a human being as the. integrative factor. Only the connectiveness and 
gestalt which a human is capable of can produce acceptable order out of the 
semi-structured chaos now present in the educational information services 
picture. 

In -the section on the "Relation of the State System to Local and Natural 
Resources," further on in this report, the relationship of local and national 
resources to the State system is explored in some detail. The point is made 
there that vertical articulation is a two-x^ay process involving both upx\rard and 
downward fiov7. It is also pointed out that coordination of national, state, 
regional, and local resources reduces duplication of effort and unnecessary re- 
dundancy. A point that is not made solidly, however, is that there is a great 
need to help develop local information systems which are directly related and 
compatible with state and national information services. System Development 
Corporation's Reference Manual for Educational Information Service Centers states 
that: 

Of primary concern for each (local) center is the courting of the educa- 
tional elements of the conmiunity within its geographical area of respon- 
sibility — that is, the principals, teachers, superintendents, counselors, 
librarians, and other school professionals who are potential users of a 
center's services. (217, p. 44) ^ 

Only a local district center can truly provide the type of Intimate associ- 

I 

ation implied above on an ongoing and immediately responsive basis. This fact 
does not diminish the regional center's role, hov/ever, bit reinforces it as a 
back-up facility to the, local center in providing more specialized services and 

. i*' 

greater breadth of vicxiz. 

I. 1. i 
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Tho Mlchigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory (MOREL) has also identified 
* 

the support of the information system efforts of others as one of the significant 
dimensions of its Regional Information System (RIS) model ( 115 , 116 , 124 , 214 ). 

One other factor v/hich lends critical significance to the. generation of local 
; district information service programs is the quality of communication systems 

which Everett Rogers identifies as homophily, that is, the fact that humans tend 
, * to communicate more effectively with those which they perceive as being like 

themselves. Simply stated this means that we tend to be able to understand and 

♦ I 

: trust those who are more like us than those who are not, or put still differently; 

liqes attract* unlikes repel, at least where meaningful communications are con- 
cerned . 

. ' > i 

William Paisley, in an invited address before the American Educational 

\ 

Research Association (66), explored this same concept from a slightly different 
I point of view, in the context of information services, when he discussed vertical 

and horizontal communication of information. He stated: 

r 

It is only recently that we have begun to distinguish between ’’horizontal'' 
and "vertical” flow of scientific Information and specialized knowledge 
in general. .. .By horizontal knowledge transfer I mean utilization of know- 
l edge at the same level of expertise at wh i ch it was produced . If an 
expert in educational testing adopts a procedure developed by an equally 
expert colleague, that is horizontal knowledge transfer. If the proce- 
dure is adopted by an educational research who is not expert in that area, 
then; the transfer is still mainly horizontal but also somewhat vertical., 
that is, there is litilization at another, tsually lov7er level of exper- 
tise (the underling is the author’s) (66, p. 11), 

tj.. ' 

Paisley goes on to say that in only one other field beside education, public 

health, is the distinction between horizontal and vertical knowledge transfer as 

significant as it is in education. Public health and education are unique ill 

their deep, stratified audiences for information. 

Beginning wll: the small group of equally expert researchers, we move 

dox^n one step to researchers in others, adjacent specialities and to 
graduate students working to develop expertise in the field. Then 




there are non-researching professors and consultants ^ Below them we 
find practitioners of various kinds* Then public decision-making bodies. 
Finally, the general public, very remote from the new knowledge that 
will affect it in many ways. 

Down a different paht xcomes information of interest to product developers. 
Proof that they have utilized the knowledge is the product they have to 
sell. Their agents, the marketers seek to motivate groups of practi- 
tioners and to facilitate adoption of the product by them, In many cases, 
because of a close correspondence between knowledge elements and product • 
attributes (e.g,, as in a v?orkbook based literally on the Bloom Taxonomy), 
adoption of the product imples acceptance of the knowledge that: led to 
its developments , . 

It is Important to add that knowledge can originate anywhere on the ver- 
tical ladder and can be utilized at that l.evel or at any other level. 

(66, p. 12) 

If wo tend to gain knowledge and trust Information given to us by those 

# 

with whom we perceive as being like us (homophily) and if we are involved in the 
information transfer process in a deeply stratified field, then the local infor- 
mation center which is familiar and yet directly connected to the local to 
national information services hierarchy is a critical facility in effective 
information transfer for Improvement of educational practice, (See the publi- 
cations of the. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
for an elaboration on local district information services, bibliography entries 
136, 13.7, 138, 139 and lAO)) 

Question B4 on the Information System Survey asked if Department members 
would "...like tc» be kept currently aware of new publications, reports, projects 
and other activities," in areas which they specify. The response to this 
question was the most decisive of any on the entire questionnaire. Only 2 said 
no while 101 said yes. In the follow-up questions for those who indicated that 
current awareness services would be of value to them, A8 indicated that they 
would like an abstract of the publication dr activity and 47 that they would 
like an initial .listing with provision for more information If desired. Clearly 
there is a very strong need to be kept current. 
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There will be no attempt; in this commentary to explore the particular 
techniques associated with current awareness proccnluros as that topic is 
hantllcd quite thorough3.y in Appendix H, A few points regarding current aware- 
ness, as it is paired with reference services to the host agencies of informa- 
tion services, should be made, however. 

Any facility which engates in or supports information service activity 

t 

acquires a built-in, concomitant, benefit, 1, e. it ’’owns” its own reference 
and current awareness service facility. There is a very real danger in this 
relationship, however, in that the facility can become preoccupied with (or be 
preempted for) Internal use, thus subverting or at least reducing external 
service and effectiveness. In view of this fact it is probably wise to build 
into the structure of the center (in the case of this report the State Departr 
ment, intermediate district, or other host agency) a mechanism for handling 
the preemption problem while seeking at the. same time to provide an effective 
in-house information service. The procedure suggested for the Michigan State 
System, at the State Department level, is to provide a Departmental Reference 
Station in the Capitol are (see Figure 6). The primary purpose of this unit is 
immediate, personal service through a human interface agent, but a secondary 
outcome of the arrangement should be some protection, or at least filtering of 
requests, for the Central Coordinating Office, At the local level, where there 
would probably be no significant physical separation between the service unit and 
the internal users, it would be even more Important. to set up a mechanism sp<».c- 
Ifically for handling in-house needs. Perhaps an assignment of one staff member 
to. handle internal requests or initial screening of such requests by the center 
director would satisfy this requirement. In whatever way it is handled, and 
the problem will most likely occur, great care should be taken to establish 



procedures which foster and do not defeat internal service while still not 
subjugating the center to a relatively few influential personages. 

A special category of internal service which will be faced by the Depart* 
mental Reference Station and, to a 3,esser extent, the Central Coordinating 
Office is service to the Michigan Legislature. Needless to say service to the 
Legislature has a very high priority, in fact such a high priority that it 
could well preempt other types of service if its volume became large. Fortu- 
nately the State Library maintains two direct legislative information service 
facilities* The Cass Branch Library is adjacent to the State Capitol and has a 
comprehensive general legislative reference collection for use by State agencies 
and employees which includes books, documents, magazines, pamphlets, and clip- 
pings. There is also a Legislative Reference Station in the Capitol itself 
manned by a legislative reference specailist. These two specialized units 
should be the first and most immediate sources of information for legislators. 

Another source of information for legislative requirements, of course, is 
that which comes from Department staff members, either as the result of a 
particular request on the part of a legislator or that which is provide in 
support of legislation which the department is promoting. In either case the 
Department staff members would be the persons handling the request who would in 
turn bring it- to the Departmental Reference Station for handling. In a few 
Instances direct requests for information for the Legislature would be received 
and would, of course, be serviced; but with the triple services of the Cass 
Branch Library, the Legislative Reference Station, and the Department staff, 
these requests should be minimal. 

The last aspect of the basic assumptions which will be directly commented 
upon is the need for the availability of a variety of information products. 
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The Goodman model delineates the broad category of knov^ledge available to us 
and the bibliographic chain concept provides a sequential view of the organiza- 
tion of the basic content of the Michigan Educational Information System (print, 
human,' and institutional resources). We have not really addressed the variety 
of specific information formats which are available to us, however. Appendix J 

t 

gives some idea of the variety and scope of media available but stresses print 
formats and deemphasizes audiovisual materials. The Murdock-Liston model in- 
cludes variety of media in its ’’primary recorded media channel” but again is not 
nearly as explicit as necessary. One researcher has identified the basic media, 

and, therefore, information product formats, as: still pictures, motion pictures, 

# 

$ 

television, three-dimensional objects, audio recordings, programmed instruction, 
print materials, and oral presentation. All of these categories should be 
present and avilable from an information system if it is going to meet the varied 
needs of the unique clientele which it is intended to serve. Comments on the 
areas which are excluded from the System (mangement information, information 

f * 

dissemination, and audiovisual materials) are treated in the ’’Allied Areas” 

section under the portion of the-report devoted to recommendations. 

, ^ * 

The Major System Components and Their Functions 

% * 
‘Following from the preceding assumptions and supporting commentary, the 

recommended structure of the Michigan Educational Information System is shown 

in Figure 7. The major functions recommended for each component shown there 

are: 

Central Coordinating Office 

- COORDINATE, EVALUATE, AND PUBLICIZE SYSTEM 

- MAINTAIN HUNAN AND INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCE BANK 

- MAINTAIN SPECIAL COLLECTIONS OF GENERAL VALUE 

• ’ ' ' .4 

O • • 
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HAVE UNION CATALOG OF ALL SYSTEM HOLDINGS 



MAINTAIN COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE COLLECTION 



REPACKAGE AND SYNTHESIZE INFORMATION IN AREAS OF GENERAL CONCERN 

MAINTAIN TELEPHONE AND TELEFACSIMXLE LINKS WITH ALL PARTS OF 
THE SYSTEM 



- PROVIDE SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT LEADERSHIP 



- CARRY OUT CENTRALIZED TECHNICAL PROCEDDING WHERE APPROPRIATE 

- IDENTIFY AND ASSESS STATE^WIDE NEEDS 

- COORDINATE WITH NATIONAL SYSTEMS AND RESOURCES 



Departmental Reference Station 



- PROVIDE REFERENCE SERVICES TO THE DEPARTMENT 



REFERENCE SPECIALIST (INTERFACE DELEGATE) 






TELEPHONE, DELIVERY, AND TELEFACSIMILE LINK TO CENTRAL OFFICE 

READY REPERENCE COLLECTION 

COLLECTION OF DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 

INFORMATION FILE ON CRITICAL ISSUES 



COORDINATE DEPARTMENTAL CURRENT AWARENESS SERVICES 

- COORDINATE IDENTIFICATION OF HUMAN AND INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES BY 
DEPARTMENT STAFF 



Regional Centers 

- PROVIDE REFERENCE AND CURRENT AWARENESS SERVICES TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 
AND EDUCATORS 

' - MAINTAIN A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE .COLLECTION 

- IDENTIFY, GATHER, AND PROCESS LOCAL MATERIALS FOR CENTER AND ? 
SYSTEM USE 

- IDENTIFY HUMAN AND INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES AND EVALUATE THEM AS 
TO THEIR RELEVANCE TO REGIONAL AND STATE-WIDE NEEDS 
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CREATE AND MAINTAIN SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN AREAS OF REGIONAL 
INTEREST FOR CENTER AND SYSTEMM'JXDE USE 



- CREATE AND MAINTAIN AN INFORMATION FILE ON SIGNIFICANT TOPICS 

- IDENTIFY AND ASSESS REGIONAL NEEDS 

- PUBLICIZE THE SYSTEM AND MAINTAIN CLOSE LIASION .WITH LOCAL 
' ■ DISTRICTS AND EDUCATORS 

- ASSIST LOCAL DISTRICTS TO ESTABLISH THEIR OWN INFORMATION SERVICES 
AND TRAIN LOCAL, PERSONNEL 

- ACT AS A REFERRAL AGENCY TO SOURCES OF MANAGEMENT INFORl'IATION, 
DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES, AND AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Further detail on the unique and/or specialised component functions can be 



obtained from the follov^ing sources; 

- The Searching Process — Appendix F and Bibliography entires 154, 
.164, 165, 166, 168, 179, 182, 184, 187, 190, 195, 197, 198, 199, 

200, 202, and 203 

- Human and Institutional Resource Bank — Appendix G and Bibliography 
entries 115, 116, 123, 124, 125, 214 



- Currei^t awarenesS“""Appendlx H and Bibliography entries 156, 157, 

158, 159, 175, 177, and 178 

- Telefocsimlle Transmission — Bibliograpy entires 193 and 194 

- Repackaging and Synthesis — Appendix I 

. - Departmental Reference Station Collectlori — Appendix E 

- Information File and Special Collections — Appendix J 

! 

Recommended Locations for Components 

As Indicated cn Figure 7, THE RECOMMENDED LOCATION FOR THE CENTRAL COORDI- 

i. 

NATING OFFICE IS SOMEWHERE IN THE LANSING AREA WHERE OFFICE AND BOOKSTACK SPACE 
ARE AVAILABLE. It wpuld also be of great advantage to have this Central Office 
physically and administratively connected to a unit of the State Department of 
Education which is in the business of storing and retrieving information. The 
most logical. Department unit to assume this responsibility, in the investigator’s 
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opinion, would be the Bureau of Library Services. (Plea{?e see Appendix L for 
staff, space, equipment, and materials needs for this office.) 



IT IS RECOMMENCED THAT THE DEPARTMENTAL REFERENCE STATION BE LOCATED IN 



THE CAPITOL AREA. In relation to Basic Assumptions 1, 2, 3, A, and 8, and the 
results of Survey question C3, it is seen as necessary to have a human ’’inter- 
face delegate" or "warm and walking computer terminal" available for direct, 

» Interpersonal Information query negotiation and formulation of search strategies. 
Additionally, a high percentage of reference questions can usually be ansv 7 ered 
almost immediately from a "ready reference" collection such as that suggested 
for the Reference Station in Appendix E. For those reasons, it is essential 
that some space be available for a Departmental Reference Station In the Capitol 
area v/here most Department units are located. The most logical location, in 
the estimate of the investigator, would be the offices of the Curriculum Division 
in terms of both central physical location and Department function. If curri- 
culum is indeed a "plan for learning" as Hilda Taba stated, the focus of infor- 
mational support should be within the division that has curriculum planning and 
regulatory responsibility. 

Regarding the location of regional centers, a different set of parameters 
appear. Two questions which are basic are; How many centers? and. In what 

t 

m 

locations? Only one document in the review of the literature addressed 
itself specifically to the factors involved in placement of regional centers, , 
and then it did so in the coiitext of another state, Pennsylvania (129). An 
additional source, xdilch addressed itself specifically to Michigan, was a pro- 
posed law to restructure the number of Michigan intermediate school districts.* * 



Memorandum from Ira Polley, State Superintendent of Public Instruction to 

Members of the State Board of Education, dated November 26, 1968 concerning; 

"Proposed Legislation for the Reorganization of Intermediate School Districts 

and the Adding Additional Powers and Responsibility to These Districts." 

* • 
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In addition to those printed sources of information the investigator asked 
several local and intermediate 'school district administrators, staff members 
from three intermediate school districts. ESEA Title III centers, and the 
assembled Title I regional coordinators their thoughts as to the appropriate 
placement of regional centers. In summary, these sources Identified the follow- 
ing parameters for regional center placement as 'being relevant; 

1. Each center should be within reasonable driving time. (The suggested 
State Legislation stated that one and one-half hours x^ 7 as the maximum 
driving distance a person should be asked to travel. The Pennsylvania 
study found 20 miles or 45 minutes driving time to be realistic) . 

Several of the persons interviewed, from rural as well as urban areas, 
pointed out that driving time and not. actual mileage should be the 
criteria for distance. 

2. The size of the service population should be an important consideration. 
There should be more centers where there are more people. 

3. No center should be further than the distance of a low cost telephone 
call. 

4. Service should be placed in terms of regions which have some preexisting 
cohesiveness and regional identify, e.g. Southeastern Michigan. 

5. Whenever possible a regional information center should be attached to 
or be integrated into a preexisting educational unit such as an inter- 
mediate school district, regional ESEA Title III Center, or other 
governmental or cooperative unit. 

6. Thomas Clemens made the point that "bad information will drive out good 
information, if good information is unaccessible" (Appendix D, p. 11). 
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Two cautions which are received x-jere: 

1. Any sjiven ninglc intermediate school district would be too small a 

service area for economy (assuming strong local district information 
services) . 

2. Effective interrelationships can be established even at significant 
travel distances if the product is perceived as being valuable and is 
not otherwise locally available. 

The Pennsylvania study also made some additional points which are more 



generally relevant to regional centers; 

1. Collections should be developed with depth, diversity, and breadth. 

2. Maintenance of size standards for collections is also important. 

3. Related access factors like parking and ease of borrowing materials 
are essential. 

4. An intensive publicity campaign is needed, calling for better commun 

ication between local and district levels. 

5. The data collected illustrate that the successful use of district 
center libraries confirms their importance (129, p. 14). 

. , Stemming from the above fairly general guidelines, IT IS TENTATIVELY 

RECOMMENDED THAT APPROXIMATELY SEVEN REGIONAL INFORMATION CENTERS BE ESTAB- 
LISHED HAVING THE FOLLOWING GENERAL SERVICE AREAS.* ■ 

^fThTTeT^nTTecommendation of the Governor's Commission on Educational 

fo-r5^rg?o;al':ru™:lof:r::s”is'i:r th::fare: fj^uitLs should \ 

vastly reinforced under this new circumstance. 
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SOU THEAS T (WAYNE, OAKE/^ND, MACOMB, ST. CLAIR, WASHTENAW, MONROE AND 
”\lVINGSTON COUNTIES) 

SQ U THCENT ER ((HILLSDALE, BRANCH, JACKSON, CALHOUN, INGHAM, LENAWEE, AND 
¥^ro¥ COUNTIES) 



S OUTHWEST (ST. JOSEPH, CASS BERRIEN, VAN BUREN, KALAMAZOO, ALLEGAN, 
” BARRY, OTTAWA, KENT, IONIA, AND MUSKEGON COUNTIES) 

' WEST ! (OCEANIA, NEWAYGO, MECOSTA, MONTCALM, MASON, LAKE, OSCEOLA, 
MANISTEE, WEXFORD, AND IIXSSAUKEE COUNTIES) 



EAST CENTRAL (LAPEER, CLARE, GENESEE, SHIAWASSEE, CLINTON, GRATIOT, 
SAGINAW, TUSCOLA, SANILAC, HURON, MIDLAND, BAY, ISABELLA, GLADWIN, 
AND ARENAC COUNTIES) 



NORTH (BENZIE, GRAND TRAVERSE, KALKASKA, CRAWFORD, ROSCOMMON, OGEMOW, 
IOSCO, OSCODA, ALCONA, ANTRIM, OTSEGO, MONTMORENCY, ALPENA, CHARLE- 
VOIX, EMMET, CHEBOYGAN, AND PRESQUE ISLE COUNTIES) 

UP PER PE N INSULA (ONE CENTRALLY LOCATED OR TWO, EASTERN AND WESTERN 
CENTERS. IF ONE CENTRALLY LOCATED CENTER IS CHOSEN, SERIOUS CON- 
SIDERATION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO ASSOCIATING IT WITH THE STATE LIBPvARY’S 
UPPER PENINSULA BRANCH AT ESCANABA.) 



It should be noted that there are several ESEA Title III centers v/hich are 



strategically located in the areas delined above. The ASSIST Center (Wayne 



County) , EPIC Center (Calhoun County) , Regional Enrichment Center (Kalamazoo 
County), and Impact 7 (Reed City) are notable examples. Additionally, inter- 



mediate school districts such as COOR (Crawford, Oscoda, Ogesnaw, and Ros- 



common Counties) and Saginaw (Saginaw Instructional Materials Center) might 

« 

provide fertile locations for information center activity. 

The number and locations of regional information centers will certainly 
depend upon future funding considerations which are not at all clear at the 
time of this report. State funds, through legislation such as that presently 
being advocated to establish intermediate school district materials centers 



(HR3041) and ESEA Title III monies, would seem to be logical funding sources 
above and beyond local effort. (See Appendix L for a description of one 
operational regional center which could be considered a prototype and could 
provide cost data.) 

... 1 
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Relation of the State Svatem to local and National Resources 



The three major national information serA^ices presently available are the 

■ 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC)^ the School Research Infor- 
mation Service (SRIS), and the Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE), 
ERIC is a decentralized nationx-ride information system x^hich acquires, abstracts, 
stores, and disseminates significant document and project information stemming 
from research and practice. The focus of ERIC is one those documents and , 
federally supported projects not normally available to educators through tradi- 
tional channels (89, 90, 91). SRIS is an agency. of Phi Delta Kappa, national 
honorary educational fraternity, and it gathers and disseminates reports of 
educational, research and innovative practices with particular ;emphasis on 
materials produced at the local school system level. SRIS also acts as an inter- 
face agent for the ERIC system. EPIE organizes and exchanges information about 
the availability, nature, and effectiveness of instructional equipment and 
materials. 

The above and other national resources are presently available to educators 
(see Appendix F for other significant national resources) . There are presently 
very fex^ state and regional systems available, however, to coordinate these 

t • . . * * 

national resources with local needs. Lee Burchinal, Director, Division of 

* i * * 

Information Technology and Dissemination, U. S. Office of Education, states that: 

For large scale information systems to be fully effective, information 
services must be developed and available locally — not farther than a 
local call or a short drive. A lax ^7 of inverse distances, physical; 
bureaucratic, or in terms of the closeness of personal relationship 
Involved, probably applies betvjeen willingness to seek and use nev; inf or- 
. matlon and the directness and ease of access to the information desired... 

I 

All of this leads to an obvious deduction: local information service 

centers, located x^ithin the immediate working environment of the potential 
users, are needed to bridge the gap between users’ immediate needs and the 
vast storehoijse of information available through various information systems 
such as ERIG (110, p. 8). 



mmm, 



mmm 
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Burchinal goe . on to state that these local one-stop information centers, 
as he terms them, should: 

1. Become and remain familiar with all important large scale sources 

of knowledge that could be usefully applied to development of educa- 
’ tional programs in any field. 

I 

2. Know the operational reciiiirements of systems. Specialists in one~ 
stop centers should not only indicate what kinds of information 
might be forthcoming fron; a given system or combination of them, 
but also how long it should take to obtain an answer, its form, and 
if, there is a charge, the cost. 

3. Act as an important intermediary betv/een the user with a live question 
in his own concepts or terms and the more formal language of storage 
and retrieval of the system (interface delegate). 

4. Become a ’’listening post” and source of information concerning user 
information needs (110, p. 8). 

State or regional information centers are needed therefore to become local 
• delegates for the national system, Burchinal also identifies four natural 
locations for these local delegate service centers: regional educational labor 

atorics, state agencies, large school systems, and ESEA Title III regional 
centers (110, p. 9). 

If state and regional centers are necessary for the effective use of 
information residing in national resource systems, what can a regional or state 
system contribute to the national Information utilization effort? As pointed 
out earlier, one of the functions of the proposed Central Coordinating Of,fice 
would be to, '’coordinate with national systems and resources” and the Regional 
Center should ’’identify, gather, and process local materials for center and 
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system use.” It therefore, follows that the state and regional units can per- 
form a badly needed service by identifying, screening, and incorporating local 
resources into the national system, as v/ell as acting as a delegate agency for 
the national system. The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, as part of it.s intensive Communications Program, has identified 
the absorption of local materials as one of the most neglected areas of sign!- 
• ficance in the local to national information resources hierarchy (138, p. 49). 
The importance of the local school district's role in providing information 
services is emphasized in the publications of that laboratory's Communication 
Project. This project addresses itself to educational research and development 
Information system requirements (138) , decision processes and information needs 
(137, 139), arrangements and training for effective use of educational research 
and development information (136), and the role of the local district school 

I ^ • 

research office in the information process (140). 

The Michigan Educational Information System, which is designed to be oper- 
ative mainly at, the state and regional levels, assumes careful consideration of 
national resources as well as. local resources and needs. This attention to 
total local through national information system articulation is the only reason- 
able and economical approach to the design of any educational information system 
today, in the considered opinion of the Project investigator. Furthermore, 

built-in concern and sensitivity to local needs is probably the most effective 

' * 

means of keeping the focus of the total information system on the needs of 

i ' 

individual learners at the local school level x^ho are, after all, the ultimate 

/ 

consumers. 
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'RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary 



The recomraerulations of the report are summarlzicd in this section in the 

order which they appear in the text : 

1. HUMAN, INSTITUTIONAL, AND PRINT AND OTHER MEDIA RESOURCES SHALL BE 
THE BASIC CONTENT OF THE SYSTEM (See pages 17 through 23 fpr detail). 

2. THE ASSUMPTIONS BASIC TO THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE: 

a. THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE BUILT ON USER REQUIREMENTS. THE END PRO- 
DUCT OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD- BE USER SERVICE.' 



b. .THE USER IS THE BEST JUDGE OF THE .REI.EVANCE OF AN ITEM OF 

INFORMATION TO HIS NEEDS. 

c. A "WARM AND WALKING COMPUTER TERMINAL" SHOULD STAND AT: THE 
INTERSECTION OF USER REQUIRED, NTS AND SYSTEM'S RESOURCES 
(INTERFACE DELEGATE). 

d. EASE OF ACCESS, CURRENCY OF INFORt'IATION, AND RAPIDITY OF 
SERVICE ARE CRITICAL. OF THESE, ACCESS TO THE HUMAN INTER- 
FACE AGENT AND INFORMATION ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT. 

e. THERE SHOULD BE TWO-V7AY VERTICAL ARTICULATION WITHIN THE SYSTEM 
(USER NEEDS TO MATBIRIALS AND MATERIALS TO USER NEEDS). THIS 
ARTICULATION SHOULD EXTEND BETWEEN AND THROUGHOUT THE FOUR 

. NATURiiL LEVELS OF A TOTAL . EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM (NATIONAL, STATE, 
REGIONAL, AND LOCAL). 

f . THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM SHOULD CONCENTRATE ITS EFFORTS AT THE STATE 
AND REGIONAL LEVELS, WHILE ALWAYS TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES. EXISTING RESOURCES SHOULD 
NOT BE DUPLICATED, BUT, SHOULD BE COORDINATED AND SUPPLEMENTED. 
THIS COORDINATION SHOULD TAKE PLACE WITHIN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION. 

g. THE SYSTEM SHOULD SUPPORT AND PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEM EFFORTS WHICH ARE CONSISTENT WITH THE PUR- 
POSES AND STRUCTURE OF THE STATE-WIDE SYSTEM. 
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‘h. THE SYSTEM SHOULD PROVIDE INTERNAL REFERENCE AND CURRENT AWARE- 
NESS SERVICES TO THE HOST AGENCY OR UNIT (STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATORS, INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT). 

1. THE INFORMATIONAL CONTENT OF THE SYSTEM IS KNOWLEDGE IN ALL 

FORMS AND FORMATS. EACH FOM OF INFOPULATION IS ASSUMED TO HAVE 
ITS OWN INTEGRITY, E.G. IT SHOULD BE USED WHEN AND WHERE IT CAN 
DO THE JOB BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FORM OF INFORMATION IN. RELATION 
TO ITS PARTICULAR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES. 



j. THE TECHNICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD INCLUDE: 

’ - MATERIALS EVALUATION 

- ACQUISITION 

r TECHNICAL PROCESSING 

- STORAGE FOR RETRIEVAL 

- ACCESS FOR USE 

- EVALUATION OF SYSTEM RELEVANCY AND PERFORMANCE 



ALSO INCLUDED SHOULD BE: 



- ACQUISITION AND' PROCESSING LOCAL AND STATE 

LEVEL DOCUMENTS IN PARTICULAR 

- QUERY NEGOTIATION AND FORMULATION OF SEARCH 

STRATEGIES 

- CURRENT AWARENESS OF NEW INFORMATION RESOURCES 

- AVAILABILITY OF A VARIETY OF INFORMATION PRO- 

DUCTS, FROM EDUCATION AND RELATED AREAS, TO 
MEET VARYING USER NEEDS 

- PACKAGING AND REFORMULATION OF INFORMATION IN 

AREAS OF HIGH REQUEST REDUNDANCY 

- ANALYSIS OF OUTPUT WHERE NEEDED 

- IDENTIFICATION OF VOIDS IN THE STATE .INFOR- 

MATION FABRIC TO POINT OUT AREAS OF NEED AND 
DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL. 

‘ - PUBLICIZING THE SYSTEM'S SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

TO POTENTIAL USERS 



k. EACH CENTER AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL SHOULD SPECIALIZE IN AREAS. OF 
PARTICULAR LOCAL CONCERN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ENTIRE SYSTEM. 

X. MANA('.EMENT INFORMATION, INFORMATION DISSEMINATION, AND THE . 

DUCTj.ON and UTILIZATION OF AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS ARE COMPLEMENTARY 
AND RELATED AREAS WHICH, WHILE NOT BEING THE DIRECT CONCERN OF THE 
SYSTEM, SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN THE SYSTEM'S DESIGN AND 
OPERATION. 

[See pages 23 through 33 for detail) 



3, THE tlAJOR OPERATIONAL COMPONENTS OF THE SYSTEM (LISTED BY COMPONENTS 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATED FUNCTIONS) SHOULD BE: 
a. CENTIUL COORDINATING OFFICE 

.. " ■ , l 
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- COORPINATr, EVALUATE, AND PUBLIZE' SYSTEM 

- MAINTAIN HUMAN AND INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES BANK 

- MINTAIN SPECIAL COLLECTIONS' OF GENEPvAL VALUE 

- HAVE UNION CATALOG OF ALL SYSTEM HOLDINGS 

~ MAINTAIN COMI^REHENSIVE REFERENCE COLLECTION 

- REPACKAGE AND SYNTHESIZE INFORMATION IN AREAS 

OF GENERAL CONCERN 

- MAINTAIN TELEPHONE AND TELEFACSIMILE LINKS 

WITH ALL PARTS OF THE SYSTEM 

. - PROVIDE SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT LEADERSHIP 

- CARRY OUT CENTRALIZED TECHNICAL PROCESSING WHERE 

APPROPRIATE 

- IDENTIFY AND ASSESS STATE-WIDE NEEDS 

- COORDINATE WITH NATIONAL SYSTEMS AND RESOURCES 

b, DEPARTMENTAL REFERENCE STATION 

- PROVIDE REFERENCE SERVICES TO THE DEPARTMENT 

REFERENCE SPECIALIST (INTERFACE DELEGATE) 
TELEPHONE, DELIVERY, AND TELEFACSIMILE LINK 
TO GENTIUM. OFFICE 
READY REFERENCE COLLECTION 
• COLLECTION OF • DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 
INFORMATION FILE ON CRITICAL ISSUES 

- COORDINATE DEPARTMENTAL CURRENT AWARENESS 

SERVICES 

- COORDINATE IDENTIFICATION OF HUMAN AND INSTITU- 

TIONAL RESOURCES BY DEPART’MENT STAFF 

c. REGIONAL CENTERS- 



- PROVIDE REFERENCE AND CURRENT AWARENESS SERVICES 

TO LOCAL DISTRICTS AND EDUCATORS . 

- MAINTAIN A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE 

COLLECTION 

- IDENTIFY, GATHER, AND PROCESS LOCAL MATERIALS 

FOR CENTER AND SYSTEM USE 

- IDENTIFY HUMAN AND INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES AND 

EVALUATE THEM AS TO THEIR RELEVANCE TO REGIONAL 
AND STATE-WIDE NEEDS 

- CREATE AND MAINTAIN SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN AREAS 

OF REGIONAL INTEREST FOR CENTER AND SYSTEM-WIDE 
USE 

- CREATE AND MAINTAIN AN INFORMATION FILE ON SIGNI- 

FICANT TOPICS 

- IDENTIFY AND ASSESS REGIONAL NEEDS 

- PUBLICIZE THE SYSTEM AND MAINTAIN CLOSE LIASON 

WITH. LOCAL DISTRICTS AND EDUCATORS 

- ASSIST LOCAL DISTRICTS TO ESTABLISH THEIR Om 

INFORMATION SERVICES AND TRAIN LOCAL PERSONNEL 
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~ ACT AS A REFERRAL AGENCY TO SOURCES ,TO MANAGE- 
MENT INFOm-IATION, DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES, AND 
AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

(See pages 33 through 35 for detail) 

4. THE LOCATIONS FOR THE MAJOR SYSTEM COl^ONENTS SHOULD BE: 

a. CENTRAL COORDINATING OFFICE - BUREAU OF LIBIURY SERVICES 

b. DEPARTMENTAL REFERENCE STATION - BOARD OF WATER AND LIGHT BUILDING 
(CURRICULUM DIVISION) 

c. REGIONAL CENTERS - APPROXIMATELY SEVEN CENTERS SHOULD BE ESTAB- 
LISHED GIVING PRIMRY SERVICE TO SPECIFIED REGIONAL SERVICE AREAS. 
WHERE POSSIBLE REGIONAL CENTERS SHOULD BE ASSOCIATED WITH EXISTING 
FACILITIES SUCH AS ESEy^ TITLE III REGIONAL CENTERS OF INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. IN NO CASE SHOULD A REGIONAL CENTER SERVE ONLY 
ONE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT, HOWEVER. (IF THE RECOMENDATIONS 
OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL REFORM ARE IMPLEMENTED, 
REGARDING REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL AREAS, THOSE AREAS SHOULD BECOME 
THE LOCATION OF THE REGIONAL (INFORMATION) CENTERS.) 

(See pages 35 through 39 for detail) 

5. THE WAYNE COUNTY ASSIST CENTER SHOULD BE CONSIDERED THE PROTOTYPE FOR 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER REGIONAL CENTERS (See page 48 and Appendix L) . 

6. THE MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM SHOULD BE CLOSELY COOR- 
DINATED WITH LOCAL AND NATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICES TO ELIMINATE, AS 

FAR AS POSSIBLE, UNNECESSARY DUPLICATON AND TO PROMOTE A MORE 

EFFECTIVE TOTAL LOCAL TO. NATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICES HIERARCHY. 

(See- pages 40 through 42 for detail) 



- I mplementation— Pifioritics a nd Next Steps 

It would seem, on the surface, that the ideal method of implementing the 
recommendations of this report would be to have them accepted and put into 
effect Immediately as a total package. The Investigator would feel quite un- 
comfortable with this approach, however, inasmuch as the suggested Michigan 
Educational Information System is actually a unique combination of components, 
which have been operated successfully In other circumstances, and which are 
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recommended now to be brought together to serve the particular needs of the 
State of. Michigan. Wienever such a unique combination of components occurs, 

It is wise to provide a micro trial of the macro system px*ior to full-scale 
installation. It is probably just as well, therefore, that a realistic view 
of the furth( 2 r development of the Michigan Educational Infoirmation System must 
assume that an immediate full developed installation would be impossible and 
that it x< 7 ill be necessary to follow a phased series of implementation steps. 

The following sequence of priorities is therefore recommended; ^ 

1. THE FIRST COMPONENT TO BE IMPLEMENTED SHOULD BE THE DEPARTMENTAL 
REFERENCE STATION AND ITS ASSOCIATED PERSONNEL AT THE STATE LIBRARY 
(CENTRAL COOm)INATING OFFICE) . THIS WOULD ALLOW THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF DIRECT SERVICE TO STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PERSONNEL, INITATE 
THE BASIC STRUCTURE OF THE LANSING UNIT OF THE SYSTEM, AND PROVIDE A 
PILOT ACTIVITY FOR THE TOTAL SYSTEM IN CONJUNCTION WITH PRIORITY 2 
BELOW. 

,THE PERSONNEL COMMITTMENT FOR THIS STEP WOULD BE: TWO PROFESSIONALS 

(INFORMTION SPECIALISTS), ONE AT THE STATE LIBRARY AND ONE AT THE 
DEPARTMENTAL REFERENCE STATION, AND TWO SECRETARIES, ONE AT EACH 
LOCATION. 

THE SPACE COMMITTMENT WOULD BE;' SPACE AT THE STATE LIBRARY FOR AN 
EXPANDED EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE COLLECTIONS-^ AND A STANDARD SIZE OFFICE. 

^it is assumed that the expansion of the educational reference collection at 
the State Library would roughly equal the size of the MOREL Reference Library 
which was given to the State Department of Education for use in Its information 
program. See Appendix M for details. 



\ 
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AT CURRICULUM DIVISION IN THE BOARD OF WATER AND LIGHT BUILDING (SEE 
APPENDIX E FOR DETAILS). APPROPRIATIONS WOULD ALSO HAVE TO BE PRO- 
VIDED TO ESTABLISH THE DEPARTMENTAL REFERENCE COLLECTION (SEE APPENDIX 

. ’i 

E) AND MAINTAIN THE EXPANDED EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE COLLECTION AT THE 
STATE LIBRARY. 

2. THE WAYNE COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT ASSIST CENTER SHOULD BE 
CONTINUED BEYOND ITS PRESENT FUNDING EXPIRATION DATE (JUNE 30, 1969)*' 
TO PROVIDE EXPANDED SERVICE TO ALL OF SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN AND, ON AN 



a 



INTERIM BASIS (SEE PRIORITY 3) AS MUCH OF THE REST OF THE STATE AS 
FEASIBLE. . THIS WOULD ENTAIL APPROPRIATE AUGMENTATION OF THE ASSIST 
BUDGET TO SUPPORT THIS EXPANDED RESPONSIBILITY. 

3. A DIRECTOR OF THE MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM SHOULD BE 

HIRED TO PLAN THE EFFECTIVE EXPANSION AND FULL SCALE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE SYSTEM. HIS RESPONSIBILITIES WOULD INCLUDE: EVALUATION OF THE 

ORIGINAL DESIGN IN LIGHT OF THE PILOT ACTIVITIES (PRIORITIES 1 AND 2) 
AND REDESIGN OF THE SYSTEM AS APPROPRIATE; INVESTIGATION OF FUNDING 
ALTERNATIVES FOR THE SYSTEM; DETAILED SPECIFICATION OF ALL REMAINING 

. SYSTEM COMPONENTS (CENTRAL COORDINATING OF! ICE AND ADDITIONAL REGIONAL 
CENTERS); AND IMPLEMENTATION, , COORDINATION, AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE DIRECTION OF THE COMPLETED SYSTEM. 

4. UNDER A MASTER PLAN DEVISED BY THE DIRECTOR AND HIS ADVISORS, EXPANSION 
OF THE CENTRAL COORDINATING OFFICE AND THE ADDITION OF THE NECESSARY 



REGIONAL CENTERS WOULD TAKE PLACE.' 






Realistically, assurance of budget continuation for ASSIST would have to be 
received by early Spring (March or April) in order for the Center to maintain 
continuity of staff. This is a critical point as the strength of any successful, 
enterprise usually lies in its personnel. If the ASSIST Center personnel are 
dissapated due to budget uncertainty, then its role as the prototype center for 
regional activity will certainly be vitually effected, even if the center is 
ultimately continued. 



o 

ERIC 



THE PROJECTED TIMETABLE FOR THE ABOVE PHASED PRIORITIES IS: 

PRIORITY 1 — JANUARY, 1970 

PRIORITY 2 >— BUDGET, MARCH, 1970; EXPANDED SERVICE, SEPTEMBER, 1970 

PRIORITY 3 — SEPTEMBER, 1970 . . 

PRIORITY A — - SEPTEMBER, 1971 

Allied Areas 

Assumption 12 stated that: 

Management information, information dissemination, and the production 
and utilization of audiovisual materials are complementary and related 
areas which, while not being under direct concern of the System, should 
be taken into account in the System’s design and operation. 

While the areas of management information', information dissemination, and 
audiovisual utilization are not the direct concern of this report, they are of 
considerable importance to the broadly conceived operation of an information 
system for the State of Michigan. For that reason, a section asking questions 
about allied areas, and audiovisual utilization in particular, was included in 
the Information System Survey. The following recommendations are, therefore, 
given for allied areas and-arer based upon input from the same general infor- 
mation sources that generated the major recommendations of the study. 

The recommendations for allied areas are: . 

1. THE MAJOR IMPETUS FOR THE CREATION OF A MANAGIilMENT INFORMATION (DATA) 

* SYSTEM SllOULD CONTINUE TO BE THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUREAU OF 
RESEARCH. THE MANAGEMENT INF0R>IATI0N SYSTEM DESIGN PROJECT BEING 
CARRIED , OUT BY DR. KI-SUCK CHUNG, OF THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH, SEEMS TO 
BE A SOLIDLY CONCEIVED AND FRUITFUL ONE TO THE PROJECT INVESTIGATOR. 

ITS PROPOSED STRUCTURE APPEARS TO BE SUCH THAT IT WILL BE ABLE TO 
INTERFACE WITH MINIMUM DIFFICULTY WITH THE KNOWLEDGE INFORMATION 
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SYSTEM PROPOSED IN THIS REPORT. IN FACE, THE OVERALL CONCEPTION OF 
THE BUREAU’S SYSTEM ASSUMES THE EXISTENCE OF A TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
(KNOWLEDGE) SYSTEM AS THIS REPORT ASSUMES .THE EXISTENCE OF A MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION (DATA) SYSTEM. AT THE PRESENT STATE-OF-THE-ART THESE TWO 
SYSTEMS COULD PROBABLY NOT BE TECHNICALLY INTEGRATED, HOWEVER. 

2. IMFOIiMATION DISSEMINATION SHOULD RECEIVE CAREFUL CONSIDERATION AND 

ATTENTION WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT, WliXI.E MEANINGFUL DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 
ARE GOING ON IN THE DEPARTMENT'S EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND AN ESEA TITLE III 
STAFF MEMBER HAS THE SPECIFIC ASSIGNMENT OF DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES, 
CONSIDERED THOUGHT SHOULD BE GIVEN TO BUILDING A COMPREHENSIVE CURRI- 
CULUM 1NF0U>IATI0N DISSEMINATION PROGRAM, THIS IS PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT 






SINCE THE DEMISE OF THE STATEWIDE DISSEMINATION PROJECT (STADIS) WHOSE 



EXPERIENCE AND RECOMENDATIONS SHOULD BE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED.. 

ONE PARTICULAR ASPECT OF DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES WHICH THE MICHIGAN 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM SHOULD BE DIRECTLY CONCERNED WITH IS THE 



SPREADING OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE SYSTEM ITSELF . EVERY EFFORT SHOULD BE 
MADE TO MAKE THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC AWARE OF THE SYSTEM AND ITS SERVICES 



During the conduct of the Project several excellent studies of dissemination 
techniques came to light. The most exhaustive of these were by Rogers (69, 72), 
Havelock (35, 36), and the Michigan Department of Education (58). 

Audiovisual utilization was a very pronounced concern of the Department 
Staff as indicated by the Information Systems Survey. Question E2, vjhich asked 
*’Do you feci that there is a need for an audiovisual material production capacity 
Within the department?" was answered with 78 yes indications and 14 nos. Wtr^en 
those who answered yes were asked if they preferred a do-it-yourself or staffed 
facility, 11 voted the former and 67 for the latter with 7 indicating they would 



ptefer a combination of the two. In answer to the question "Do yovi feel that 
there is a need for greater access to audiovisual equipment/' 70 answered yes 
and 7,2 no. In relation to audiovisual materials, on the same question, the 
response was 66 yes and 15 no. It is therefore recommended that: 



1. A DO-IMOURSELF AUDIOVISUAL PRODUCTION FACILITY AND CENTRALI7.ED 
♦ 

■ AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT CENTER EE ESTABLISHED IN THE CAPITOL AREA 
FOR USE BY DEPARTMENT STAFF. THIS FACILITY SHOULD BE SUPERVISED BY 
A TRAINED PARAPROFESSlONAL OR TECHNICIAN UNDER THE GENERAL DIRECTION 



OF A CURRICULUM DEPARTMENT CONSULTANT RESPONSIBLE FOR MEDIA PROGRAMS. 
2. IF POSSIBLE, THE FACILITY SHOULD BE EXPANDED TO INCLUDE A STAFF MEMBER 
WITH GRAPHICS ABILITY At-JD TRAINING. 



Many of, the basic inclusions for a do-it-yourself audiovisual production 
facility are indicated in terms lAl and 1A2 in the Bibliography. 



Appendix A 



Persons Interviewed and Places Visited 
(chronological order) 



Pepartment of Education Personnel 



NAME 



POSITION 



Pr. Ferris N. Crawford 



Associate Superintendent, 
Bureau of Educational Services 



Dr, Philip Kearney 



Associate Superintendent, 
Bureau of Research 



DATE 



6-4-69 



6-17-69 



Mr. Kenneth Swanson 

Mr. Marvin Beekman 

Dr. J. Ray Rothermel 

Mr. Francis X. Scannell* 
Dr. Donald G. Butcher 

Dr. Norman Berkowltz 

Mr, Donald E. Good son 

Mr. Louis Kocsls 

Dr. Ralph A. Peckham 



Coordinator, ESEA Title I 
Bureau of Educational Services 


6-17-69 


■Director, Special Education 
.Bureau of Educational Services 


6-18-69 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Federal Programs 


6-18-69 


State Librarian 


6-19-69 


Coordinator, Adult Education 
Bureau of Educational Services 


6-39-69 


Assistant Superintendent 
Management and Program Content 


6-20-69 


Coordinator, ESEA Title III 
Bureau of Educational Services 


6-25-69 


Chief, Administrator, Compensatory 
Education, Bureau of Educational Services 


6-25-69 


Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


6-25-69 



Dr. William F. Pierce 



Deputy State Director 
Vocational Education 



6-26-69 



Dr. Ed Pfau 



Director, Accreditation and Certification 6-26-69 
Bureau of Higher Education 



Dr. Charles S. Ruffing* Consultant, Instructional Materials 6-27-69 

Bureau of Educational Services 



Mr, James Bebermeyer* Research Coordinating Unit , 

. Bureau of Research / 



Mt:s« Jane K. Walllne 




/ -V a) 

Consultant, Special Education 
Bureau of Educational Services 


' 7-7-/69 


Dr* Ralph Kellogg 




Director, Curriculum Division 
Bureau of Educational Services 


7-7-69 


Mrs. Mary Ann Hanna* 




Head School Library Consultant 
Bureau of Library Services 


7-7-69 


Mr • Dale Mickleson* 




Head, Reference Services 
Bureau of Library Services 


7-9-69 


Dr. Ki“ Suck .Chung* 


- 


^Research Consultant 
Bureau of Research 


7-9-69 


Mrs. Boughner* 




Educational Reference Library 
Bureau of Library Services 


7-16-69 


Dr. Peggy L. Miller 




Consultant, ESEA Title III 
Bureau of Education?! Services 


8-4-69 


.;EA Title I 




Coordinators, Bureau of Education Services8-A-69 


Dr. Harry Groulx 




Coordinator, ESEA Title III 
Bureau of Educational Services 


various 

times 


Mr. Richard Anderle 




Coordinator, ESEA Title III 
Bureau of Educational Services 


various 

times 


Other Persons 
Dr. Lenard Demak* 


• 


State-wide Dissemination Project 
(STADIS) 


6-19=69 


Mr. Paul Lutzier* 




Project STADIS 


6-20=69 


Dr. Samuel Hengolne 




Wayne County ASSIST Center 


7-9-69 


Mr. Richard Aslala 




IMPACT 7 Center 

Manistee Intermediate School District 


7-9-69 


Mr. Roger Ross 




EPIC Center 

Calhoun Intermediate School District 


7-9-69 


Dr. Sanford Clovlnsky 




Wayne County ASSIST Center 


7-19-69 


Mr. Thomas Clemens* 




Chief, Research Utilization Branch 


7-14-69 



U. S. Office of Education 



tERJC 



Mr. Lewis Saks 



Dr. Gilbert Edson 



Mr. Richard Austin 



Mr. Jack Carpenter 



Dr. James House 



Mr. Charles Partridge* 



Dr. Ronald Havelock* 



Mr. Robert Graham* 



Hr. James Doyle* 



Places Visited 



Supervisor* Audiovisual 
East Detroit Public Schools 



Superintendent 
Whitehall Public Schools 



Director, Federal Projects 
Muskegon Public Schools 



Superintendent 

Alpena Intermediate School District 



President* Michigan Association 

for Supervision and Curriculum Develop* 

ment 



Professional Library 
Detroit Public Schools 



Project Director^ CRUSK, University 
of Michigan 



School Library Consultant 

Bureau of School Services* University 

of Michigan 



Head of Reference Services 
University of Detroit 



Research and Information Services for Education (RISE) King-of-Prussia 
Pennsylvania* 



Wayne County Intermediate District ASSIST Center* 



Regional Special Education Materials Center* Michigan State University 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education* Washington* D. C. 



7 - 16-69 



7 - 17-69 



7 - 17-69 



7 - 18-69 

7 - 28-69 



7 - 29-69 

7 - 30-69 

8 - 7-69 



various 

times 



7 - 2-69 



7 - 19-69 

7 - 19-69 

8 - 25-69 



Michigan State Library* 



various times 



Detroit Public Schools Professional Library* 

K 

Detroit Public Schools Curriculum Laboratory* 



various times 



various times 



Association Referral Information Services (ARIS) * Ohio Education 
Association* 



previously 



Michigan-Ohio .Regional Educational Library Information Center' 



previously 



* Represents sources of expert opinion in the area of information services 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION INFORIIATION SYSTEM— INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



I. Outline and Clarify Task. . * 

A. Kellogg memo of Introduction. 

II. Request overview of person's personal and departmental responsibilities. 



III. Review the nature of the Information to be handled by the information 
system (knowledge In all forms and formats). 



IV. Key questions (recorded v/ith the concurrence of the interviewee).. 

A. Vrtiat types and amounts of information do you or your department 
require? 

B. What types and amounts of information do you or your department 
have available? 

¥ 1 

.1. What is its general value. 

2. List specific sources (unweighted). 



C. From what sources and in what form would you like to have 
information available? 

List a (form) List b (type) 



Citation 

Raw (document, data) 
Synthesized (degree?) 
Current Av;arcness 



Documents and Records 
Data 

Human Resources 
Institutional Resources 
Simulated (projected) 



D. What do you see as the major information needs of educators in 
the field? How are these needs being satisfied now, in your 
view? 



E. What programs and/or persons are you aware of that are know- 
ledgeable or have services which aippear to satisfy informa- 
tion needs (Internal and external)* other than those mentioned 
. in B2 above. ' 



V. Next steps to be carried out. 

1. Context analysis (rough) of the. answers to the questions 
posed in IV above. 

2. Construction of a check-list questionnaire to verify the 
results of the content analysis (one sheet). 



2 - 



3* Compilation and analysis of the questionnaire. 

A. Tentative conclusions on needs and resources as expressed 
in the content analysis ^and questionnaire results. 




i 
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Appendix B 



Information System Survey j Forms and Results 



MICHIGAN STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Information System Survey 



The data resulting from completion of this survey will be used to help shape 
a proposed Michigan State Department of Education Information System. Your 
cooperation in the completion and return of this checklist would therefore be 
appreciated. Any additional written and/or personal comments are also solicited. 

Please return the completed survey to Dr. George Grimes, Curriculum Division, 
by Monday, August 4. 

Thank you. 



A, PERSONAL INFORMATION 



1. Name (optional) 

2* Subject and/or administrative area (e.g. Special Education, Title III 
programs) ' 



3. Level of Responsibility: 

Associate or Assistant Superintendent 

• Di rector 

Assistant or Associate Director 

. Chief 



Supervisor 

Coordinator 

Consultant 

Other 






4. 



Location of responsibility (express in % if 



appropriate) : 



In Lansing 

Other, (office) location 

In the field 

5. Length of tenure with the Department (inryears) 



6. Full time teaching/administrative experience outside of the Department 
(in years) 

K-6 7-12 Higher Ed. None 





r 






- 2 - ' 

B. TYPES OF INFORMATION USED AfID/OR DESIRED IH YOUR VIORK 

WOTE; For purposes of this survey, information is defined 
as knov/ledge in all its forms and formats. 



1. Please indicate the present use, availability, and estimate of effectiveness 
of the following sources of educational information in your situation. Also 
indicate those information sources which are not presently available but 
VJhich you feel would have definite value if they were. 

For this section only, use a five point (1 high to 5 low) scale in your 
weighing. 

Value 

. Present if 

Use Availability Effectiveness Available 



a. Books 

b. Periodicals 

c. Hev/s letters 

,d. Curriculum Guides and Manuals 

e. Services (Croft's, SRA, etc.) 

f. Conference Proceedings, Year- 

books, etc. 

g. Handbooks, Directories, etc. 

h. Dissertations 

i. Human Resources (Consultants) 

j. Project Information 

k. Other 



2. From v/hat sources do you presently obtain the above resources? Please list 
the category letters from the above question in front of the appropriate source, 

' State Library (Reference Department) 

State Library (Cass Branch) 

Research Coordinating Unit (Voc. Ed.) 

, Bureau of Research 

. Departmental Reference Collection 

Local Public Library 

University Library 

Personal Reference Collection ^ r 

~ Colleagues 

_____ Other 

” Other 

Other ~ ^ 



3. Do you feel that you need to be aware of the sources from which information 
originates as long as it is available in relation to your needs? Yes 




No 






•i 3 - 



nrnlltc” !? ’’® kept currently aware of new publications, reports 
projects, and other activities in areas which you specify? Yes 

If so, would you prefer receiving this information as: 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



A listing of publications and activities 
An abstract of the publications or activities 
The publication itself 
An initial listing of the publications or 
activities v/ith provision for more information 
If desired 



C* MHAT FORfl SHOULD INFORMATION BE AVAILABLE IN? 



prefer^ service were available to serve your needs, would you 



a. 

b. 

c. 



d. 



Have a 
Have an 
search! 
Have an 
search 
mat ion 
Have a 
search! 



resource collection directly available? 
information specialist do the necessary 
ng and material procurement for you? 
information specialist do a preliminary 
with the option of obtaining more infor- 
or the actual items as you wish? 

staff member in your department do the 
ng? 



2. If you required a synthesis of information in an area, would you prefer to: 



a. 

b. 

c. 



Do such a synthesis yourself? 

Have a member of your staff do the synthesis? 
Have an information specialist do the synthesis? 



3. Do you perceive physical proximity to information sources as a necessity for 
effective utilization? (assuming that adequate mechanisms are available to 
deliver these needed items with one day's notice) Yes No 



D. TYPES OF IMFQRMATinu 

1* What particular subject and/or curriculum process areas are of greatest 
concern to you? , y « o 



2 . 



3. 



Do you feel that information from education related fields (the liberal 
arts, science, technology, business, industry, government) v/ould be 
relevant to your activities? Yes Mo 

Would you see a centralized collection of alf Department publications as 
being of value? Yes Mo ^ 



What types of information would you like to have from local school districts? 
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5. What types of information do local school districts request of you? 



ALLIED AREAS 

!• What are the main obstacles v/hich you see to the implementation of a 
departmental information system? 



2. Do you feel that there is a need for an audiovisual material production 

capacity within the Department? Yes No 

If yes, v/ould you prefer (please check); 

A do-it-yourself facility? 

A facility staffed to do the v^ork for you? 

3. Do you feel that there is a need for easier access to audiovisual 

equipment? Yes No; To audiovisual materials? Yes No 

4. To what extent do you feel that you are aware of the information resources 
presently available v/ithin the Department? (please check) 

Full knowledge Somewhat- av^are Unaware 



MDITIOMAL COMMENTn AMD/OR QUESTIONS WHICH SHOULD BE ASKED 



SUB-LIST 



Section A, Question 2: 

Subject and/or administrative area (e.g. Special Education, Title III 

Programs) 

Accounting 
Adult Education 
.Agricultural Education (4) 

Athletics 

Blind and Physicaily Handicapped 

Educational Professions Development Act 

English and Reading 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

Federal Programs 

Finance 

Financial Aid 

Forms Service 

Guidance 

Health and Physical Education (2) 

Higher Education 
Home Economics (2) 

Library (5) 

Migrant Unit (2) 

Pre-School 

Private Occupational Schools 
Program Evaluation 
Project Follow-through 
Pupil Personnel 

: Pupil Transportation and Safety Education ■ 

Outdoor Recreation and Education 
Research (2) 

Research Coordinating Unit 

School Food Service 

School Management 

School Plant Planning 

Section 3 Programs 

Social Security Trust Fund Program 

Special Education (7) 

Transportation Services . .. 

Technical Education 

Title I (8) - 

Title II 
Title III (7) 



Title VI 
Title VIII 

Veterans Training (3) 
Vocational Education (9) 
Vocational Rehabilitation (18) 
Workmen's Compensation 



1.1st of Added Entries 



Section B, Question 2: 

From what sources do you presently obtain the above resources? Please 
list the category letters from the above question In front of the appropriate 
source . . 

The entries listed under other were: 

Administrators irJ Field 
As&oclatlon and Rdglonal Committees 
Circulated within Department (A) 

ERIC 

Local Districts 
Library of Congress 
Local and State Nevjspapers 
Professional Organizations 
Publishing Companies (3) 

Other State Departments 

Purchased Materials with the Department 

Friends 

Supervisors 

State Law Library 

Subscriptions 

University Curriculum Centers 

U. S. Office of Health, Eduatlon, and Welfare 



SUB-LIST n 



Section D, Question 1: 

What particular subject and/or curriculum process areas are of greatest 
concern to you? 

% , ♦ 

Adult Basic Education 
Adult Education 

Advanced Theory of Research and Evaluation 
Afro-American History 
Agricultural Education (2) 

Behavior of Teachers and Pupils 
Bonding for School Buildings 
College Admissions and Student Financial Aid 
Coinmunications 
Community College Programs 
' Community Service 
• • Compensatory Education (2) 

Consumer Education 
Corsectlonal Programs 

Correlative Determinants of Educational-Outcomes 
Current Legislation Affecting Education (summaries) 

Developments Having a Relationship to Facilitate Planning 
Disadvantaged Students (3) 

Driver Education, Motorcycle Education 
, Early Childhood Education (2) 

Education in Michigan and Michigan History,' Research in Progress 
Educational Administration 
Educational Change 
Education Curriculum (2) 

• Educational Research Methods 
Educational Systems (2) 

Emotionally Disturbed Children - University Programs 

Evaluation Methodology 

Family Life Education 

Federal Fiscal Requirements 

Finance (3) 

Financial Aids and Personnel Working In High Education 
Financial Data 
Food Service 
Group Dynamics (2) 

Guidance Counseling ; 

Health and Physical Education (2) 

Higher Education (2) 

Home Economics Education for Adults 
Home Economics for Wage Earning Trainees 



Human Development (2) 

Human Relations 

Information on Department Pr ©grains 
Innovations 
Integrated Education 
Instructional Technology (2) 

Language Arts (Counseling) 

Learning Theory 

Legislative Rules and Regulations 
Library Service for the Blind 
Management Systems and Training Techniques 
Media Centers (3) 

Management Information Systems and Techniques 
Management Literature 
Minority and Ethnic Cultures 
Motivation 

New and Changing Methods in State and Federal Accounting 

Obstacles to Learning 

Occupational Information 

Occupational Schools 

Operant Conditioning 

Operational Standards for Private Schools 
Political Science (2) 

Politics and Education 

Pre-school and Elementary Education (2) 

Private Trade Schools 

Public School Library Consultant Service 

Pupil Personnel Service 

Pupil Transportation and Highway Safety 

Psychology and Social Work 

Quality Related to Size of Classrooms 

Race Relations 

Rehabilitation in all its Forms and Formats 
Remedial Moth 
Research 
Sex Education 
“ School Finance 
School Health 

Services to Poverty Populations 
Social Psychology 
Social Studies Personnel 

Special Education Curriculum and Materials (2) 

Summaries of Educational Events 
Systems Analysis 

Staff Training and Organizational Development 

State and Federal Principles and Practices '^Related to Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

State News ^ 

Teachers Education and Certification 
Vocational Rehabilitation (19) 



SUB-LIST it3 



Section D, Question A: 

What types of information would you like to' have from local school districts? 

Activities that are achieving Successful Results with Student Teachers 
Administration, supervision, and management 
Agriculture in Vocational Education (2) 

All Data Dealing with Personnel Facilities, Equipment, Community, 

, Parents, Business and Industry 

All Data Simular to the Usual M.E.A. Publications Survey 
Area Studies Regarding Employment Opportunities 
Basic Data on Enrollment Levels and Staffing Measures 
Complete Evaluation Reports for Local School Districts 
Contact people, resource people 
Current Procedures in Federal Grant Regulations 
Curriculum Administration Effectiveness 

Curriculum .Newsletters , Guides, Research *Monography, Project Reports (2) 
Evaluation Data for Handicapped Youngsters Functioning Out of School 
Evidence of Continual Reassessment as to the Extent Wliich Pre-School is 
effective 

Handicapped Census 
Hot Issues 

Identification of Children with Special Problems 
^ Information on Placement of Students 
Information Regarding Local Programs (A) 

Information Regarding Media Centers 

Innovative Program Data, Local Needs, and Evaluation Data Relevant to 
Program Objectives (Home Economics and Occupations) (5) 

Menageraent Information (Title IV Program Evaluation) 

New and Promising Educational Practices (A) ’ 

Newspaper Stories on all Aspects of Home Economics 
None (A) 

Notification of Publications 

Only Such Data as Xi 7 e are Now Assembling (in area of transportation) (2) < 

Per Pupil Expenditures for Education 
Pertaining to Libraries and their Support and Use 
Rationale for Alloxi^ing Such Incompentents in Classrooms 
Scheduling Methuds 

Special Education Curriculum for Adults and Pre-Adult Handicapped Students 
(Innovative) (3) 

Stories of Special Projects Giving Success Stories of Importance to the 
Lives of People as Evidenced by Effectiveness 
Student Characteristic Data ^ 

Student Enrollment Statistics on Post-Secondary Activities of Graduates * 



student Population (K-12) with Physical and Mental Disabilities Sent 
on a Quarterly Basis 

Studies, Experimental Projects, Innovations, Elections, Personnel 
Changes (2) 

Successful Practices in Language Classrooms • 

Techniques Used in Their Areas to Promote Education on Millage 
Types of Diagnostic and Vocational Programs 
”We get too much now” 

We need to Know what Data is Collected and How it can be Obtained. 



SUB-LIST H ' 



Section D, Question 5: 

Wt»at types ol: information do local school districts request of you? 
Administrative rules 

Availability of funds for research and demonstration activity 
Communication between and among staff 
Cost data or driver education facilities and layout 
Current state and federal regulatory information 

Curriculum ideas and organization for home economics and family life 
programs 

Descriptive information regarding counseling programs 
Detailed information on program procedures (3) 

Directions for meeting the requirements for program approval 
■ Effective programs for the disadvantaged child 
Exchange of program reports and ideas from other districts 

Expenditures made and number of clients served by various program activities 
Federal grant resources (2) 

Funding procedures, priorities, and curriculum assistance 
Financial and information relative to scholarships and grants in higher 
education 

General program implementation laws 

Help in locating offices in the Department which can assist others in 
funding specific Information 
How to get out of this jam? 

How to obtain library service for schools and for individual students who 
are blind or handicapped 

i am supposed to have available any Information that is not available 
locally at the regional unit or college 
Information about ESEA Title II and penal fines 
Information relative to state sponsored student aid 
• Instructional materials, curriculum development, program planning, and 
federal aid for agricultural and vocational education 
Interpretation of the school lunch act 

Law and policy Information relating to running a school system 

The law (letter or spirit). How shall we interpret what we see in print? 

Also where are the resources in this state, human and otherwise? 

Legal descriptions for program operations, suggested classroom design, 

relationship of personnel to each other and responsibilities for ^ 
instructional programs. ' ■ 

Legislative status of bills (3) 

Management Information (2) 

Many deverse interests 
Media program information 

''No limit — all facets of Special Education 



Physical plant construction 
Programs in remedial reading and math 
Recommendations on equipment 

Statistics — ideas for program development and implementation 
Successful reading and language classes and how to motivate pupils 
Supply and demand for teachers 
To have data when it is needed (transportation) 

Up-to-date program or curriculum information 
What other districts are doing 
What private schools are licensed 



S UB-LIST //5 



Section E, Question 1 

Whet are the main obstacles which you see to the implementation of a 
Departmental information System? 

A desire on the part of the administration to make such a tool available 
to the professional staff 

A strong commitment by the Department, it could be staffed poorly 
Achieving the necessary degree of collection of needs and functions (2) 
Administrations limited concept of what constitutes a first’ rate Infor- 
. mation center and seivices 
Assistance in studying school plant needs 
The availability of personnel 
Awareness and availability 

The book cases in every office where publications get buried for a week 
at a time 

Coordination and availability 

Convincing the hierarchy that is necessary and then obtaining the staff 
and equipment necessary to aggresively turn on the idea 
Cost (5) 

Current multiplicity of locations of Department sub-units 
Department is scattered all over the city 

Design one first — implementation could be part of the design 

Difficulty in taking time to visit the center 

Diffusion of department location 

The Department is too widely scattered 

Empire building (2) 

Funding and staff 

Geographical separation of Department 

Inability to receive materials requested when needed due to backlog or 
overload of other’s request 
It should be a Bureau, not a Department function 
Lack of communication due to multiple building occupancy 
Lack of information specialists 
Lack of room 
Lack of personnel 

Lack ot staff in certain areas qualified to locate and obtain information 
Lack of uniformity of need 

It just won’t happen. Would be considered, unnecessary by decision makers 
Manpower 

Money (7) • 

Mutual understanding in an organization with little horizontal communication 
Needs a persuasive justification of necessity 
No centrally located source 



No real control or selective distribution based on Bureau or Division Need 
Not easily available 

The offices are so scattered and the topics so varied 
Our information needs are tangental or unrelated to general Department 
need 

Personnel — effective dissemination (3) 

Placing the total Department under one roof and funds for an information 
staff (A) 

Procurement of relevant material and maintaining the system 

Proven need for such a system 

Space 

Time to learn what is available and the exchange of ideas and information 
Time to read all the material which currently crosses my desk (screening 
of materials) 

Vast amount of information to be brought under control 
We have too many generals already and not enough specialists who can 
provide local schools with help needed 
What information should be given priority and how much information should 
a consultant of a given area be aware of 
Who gets priorities for the collection of what information 
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MICHIGAn DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Meiuoranduni 



*0: Division Secretary 

FROM: Dick Anderle 

DATE: duly 29, 1969 

SUBJECT: Information System Survey 



you please distribute the enclosed questionnaire to all Drofe<;q- 
of PHcS ^hrnumbt^cf Kle^i^yoi^^^ 

*^®^^*^*^* soy copies to me that you don't need so that we can 
etermine tne number of questionnaires distributed. 

Thank you. 












Tlie Mgrinatlon System Survey was sent to the following professional people: 
Mailed 7-29-69 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE |C0PIK 



Florence Clark - Secretary 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES BUREAU 
Donna Baker - Secretary 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Betty Fulton (Includes 3 for Driver Educa.) 
Secretary 

INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC DIV 

Allen Bush 
Vern Norris 
Lonnie Lawrey • 

MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 

Robert Thompson 

MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Bruce Siders 

BUREAU OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Marian Williams — Secretary 

BUREAU OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

Francis Scannell's Secretary 

BUREAU OF RESEARCH 

Agnes Coulson-Secretary 

DIVISION VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Judy Tidwell -- Secretary 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Nancy Siebert — Secretary 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



23 



45 



18 



1 

1 

1 



40 



35 



10 



40 



40 



TOTAL 



296 



This material was mailed out by Carolyn Terrill, Mr; Anderle's Secretary, 

Er|c Bureau Secretary was contacted by phone before mailing the guestionnaires. 
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Appendix D 

Information Transfer and Research 
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INFORMATION TRANS F ER AND RESEARCH 



UTILIZAT ION IN EDUCATION 
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the edited transcript of an address given by 



THOMAS CLEMENS, Chief 
Research Utilization Branch 
United States Office of Education 



before the staff of the 



Michigan Department of Education 
July lA, 1969 



MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
October, 1969 
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Information Transfer and Research 
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«««« «r«iRt»«« 



Thomas Clemens* Chief, Research Utilization Branch 
United States Office of Education 



Today I should like to talk with you about four questions. First of all! 

Why information systems in education?; Why do we need them or why might people 
want them? Secondly; What comprises an effective educational information 
system? Third; Where do we now stand with regard to such systems? Fourth; How 
can we go about improving these systems so that they are usable for educational 
decision makers and practitioners at all levels? 

Perhaps the most used and abused word in education today is innovation. 

The relationship of information use to innovative programs, I assume, is obvious. 
It*s surprising, however, how many presumably innovative programs around the 
country in education in the past few years have had no verifiable knowledge base 
whatsoever. They have been innovations, or inventions, right off the top of the 
head, growing out of intuition. Such inventions, of course, are fine, but I 
think that for most of us, and most school districts and state agencies, it is 
important to make sure that our flash, of Insight is somehow or other verified 
against evidence from other sources. So, one a'rea where an information system 
can make a contribution, is in planning programs to change schools. There are 
Other* uses too, however, and I'll try to elaborate on these a little. Let's 
look at knowledge utilization in two ways; first of all, from the standpoint 

t 

of information using behavior among educators, ’and secondly in terms of possible 



benefits of such use to educational organizations 
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From a behavioral standpoint, let’s consider what evidence is available 
about hov7 educators use Information, why they ask for it, and, presumably, why 
they use it. I suppose it comes as no surprise to anyone that one of the most 
frequent uses of objective, scientific information by decision makers and 
practitioners in education is to justify what they are already doing. This 
la something that a lot of people shake their heads over. However, it seems to 
me that if you’re going to justify what you’re doing by any means, it is better 
to do it with information, rather than rhetoric or doctrine or something else 
of this sort. There are, though, other uses as well. Secondly, every teacher 
uses information to complete everyday tasks. Insofar as we can provide the 
teacher needed information, in a systematized and updated way, v/e can facl].itate 
this completion of day-to-day tasks. Third, We can use it to decide how well 
we’re doing, where v;e stand, A knowledge base provides the basis for a start 
on evaluation in education. Fourth, inforiratlon, by changing our conceptual 
views of education, can help us to define educational problems/and needs more 
precisely, more clearly, and more operationally. Of course, it can also 
facilitate decision making. Clearly, a decision based upon information is ■ 
something greatly to be desired, although very frequently the knowledge base 
upon which educational decisions are made is pretty narrow as we ‘all know. 
Finally, having made a nexc decision, information systems can help to implement 
it, through drax'jing upon the experience gained in other settings. What we can 
say, then, as to, the why of using formal information systems in education is\ 
that they can help us to define problems and make decision; to implement 
decisions; to carry on our every day operations, whether we are changing from 
previous behavior or not; and, finally, as a basis for evaluation, Nov7, enough , 
on that; let's talk a little bit about what it is that comprises an effective 
education information system. • 
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We have a loU less inforraatlon on eCfeotive information systems in education 
t:han we might likOi but we do have two bodies of literature which can be ^of 
benefit in defining requirements of information systems. First of all, there is 
the so-called diffusion of innovations literature, which is concerned with 
adoption of new practices and Inventions; secondly, we have the literature on 
information science. Let me draw on some of this literature, and later, as 
best I can, relate it to conditions and constraints in education, plus what we 
know about Information utllijsauion in education itself. 

Everett Rogers of Michigan State University, in his book 
Innovations, describes the process of adopting innovations as a special kind of 
decision making. He says that v^7hen a person makes a rational decision to adopt 
something nev7 or different, he goes through a number of stages. You rarely 
find any of these stages skipped if a decision to change is made. The initial 
stage (hardly surprising) is awareness that some alternative to current practice 
exists. Having become aware, a cosmopolite, motivated person will demonstrate 
interest in the innovation by trying to get more specialized information about 
the topic. Having had his interest answered with more information, he then i 
engages in a kind of an in-the-head evaluation of whether this new phenomenon 
relates to him, whether it promises higher rewards than his current practice, 
the problems he lives vjith, and so forth. If the answer to this evaluation is 
favorable, he is likely then to. go through a period of trial of the innovation 
on a limited scale to see whether the innovation does indeed v;ork for him. 

Another purpose of the trial period is to allow necessary adoptation of the /in- 
novation to the local setting. Finally, if the trial is successful, the rational 
innovator then adopts; e.g., he goes ahead and makes use of the innovation on a 
continuing operating basis until it*s replaced by something better. Now, the 



A 

interesting thing is that as the person is going through this adoption process, 
he uses different information sources at every stage in the adoption process. 

Normally, particularly for the early adopters, awareness comes from mass 'media— 

■ 

from technical reports perhaps, and from the kinds of testamonials about new 
practices that characterize much v?riting about education in newspapers and 
magazines. \'nicn he gets to the point where he is interest and wants to know more, 
I the potential adopter is not satisfied with the kind of superficial information 

found in such testamonials. He now wants materials which interpret what the 
innovation is about in some detail and the situations in which it has been tried. 
He very well may not be satisfied with just receiving news clippings or a biblio- 
graphy, but this is more likely to be true if he is a fairly cosmopolitan person 
who goes to original information sources. For the less cosmopolite adopter, 
personal tv7o-way communication with an earlier adopter is more likely to provide 

f * * 

I the most relevant response to his interest. 



When the adopter gets to the valuation stage, he relies heavily on inter.- 
personal communication; he V7lll go to the people who have tried it, who have 
lived with the problem. As Rogers puts it, during the pre-trial evaluation 
adopters are more likely to believe people than documents. The result is that 
in medical, agricultural, and particularly educational settings, there is a ‘ 
heavy reliance on interpersonal communication during the pre-trial evaluation 
Stage. During the trial and adoption stages, we find ever-increasing emphasis 
on interpersonal contacts and communication. There is some recent evidence,- 
however, that certain kinds of specialized, interpretive material can be of 
help at this stage in getting people to make whatever is. the right decision 
for them, and in many cases that the right decision is to reject rather than 
to adopt an innovation. This then is how the diffusion researchers look at ^the 
use of information and information sources in^maklng decision to change. 
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Let’s now Look nt evidence provided us by information scientists, and see 
how science-oriented practitioners and scientists themselves seek out infor- 
mation. A useful source of Information is Herbert Menzel of Columbia University, 
whose investigations have resulted in one of the seminal articles in the. field 
of Information science.^ In this article he identifies a variety of different 
approaches to decision making, or to information gathering, by both scientists 
and technologists. Note that this relates at least to some degree to what was 
said earlier about how teachers and administrators seek out information. The 
first pattern is what Mcnzel calls the currenj^j^^ in which the information 

seeker attempts to stay up to date in a field in which he is already competent. 

The information systems developments, techniques, and products which are re 
sponsive to this current approach are called current avjareness searches. 

Selective Dissemination of Information, and a lot of other jargon which we shall 
not go into at this time. Secondly, Menzel has described what he calls the 

example is the engineer who doesn’t clutter up his mind 
trying to remember the boiling point of lead under certain conditions, but uses 
a handbook for this. We might point out, that the teacher also uses this kind 
of everyday approach, when she looks at the cumulative record of a student at 
the beginning of the year, or when she attempts to draw on additional sets of 
information in order to make a decision about how to deal with this class or 
this particular youngster regarding some Instructional or other classroom problem. 
Again, this process requires a different kind, of information from simply the 
current awareness where you’re trying to tap everything coming out as it comes 
out. Third, there is what Menzel calls the j^Ahustiye^^^ Here again,- a 

’'Types of Information Seeking,” 

34 ( 1964 ). 
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person who Is competent in a given area, before starting some new and pre- 
sumably major project, attempts to find out everything he can that relates to 
this particular problem in his field. I guess one of the closest examples 
you* 11 find of this in education, is somebody writing a proposal for a Title 
III project, although I am sure that there are other examples of program plan- 
ning at the school board level and elsewhere. The fourth approach is what he 
♦ 

calls the brush-u p appr oach . This is where the individual attempts to collect 
Information in an area where he is not highly knowledgeable. If, for example, 
you have an information scientist who is trying to learn what to do about an 
educational information system, he knows information science, but he has to 
learn very quickly and very efficiently about the problem of what this sub- 
culture we call education is in the United States. Again, I think you may infer 
that the brush-up approach leads to a need for different kinds of information 

I 

and information products than those required for other purposes. Finally, 

Menzel describes the brows ing approach , in which, on a more or less random basis, 
one skims through catalogues or indexes of journals, or other sources outside 
of one's pre-determined field of interest. It is in this area, of course, where 
big flashes of insight occur sometimes j and where inventive persons see tv7o » 
things fitting together which they never really thought about fitting together 
before. There is one other thing that I think I ought to point out here, an 
insight provided by William J. Paisley of Stanford; communication of information 
occurs in two different dimensions. One is Paisley calls horizontal communication, 
in which information is communicated at essentially the same level, of expertise 
as that at which , it was orginated. Horizontal communication is the kind that 
occures in professionaj.. associations, for example, where two learning psy- ' 
chologlsts will keep in touch about each others research. They are at the same 
^level of expertise and they are sharing scientific information. The other kind 
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of communiation, which is of particular importance to us here today, is what 

Paisley calls vertical communication, where information is transmitted from one 

% 

level of expertise to another, usually from a higher to a lower level. A good 
example of this would be where the pharmaceutical industry is working with bio- 
chemists and others to develop certain kinds of information and guidelines 
with regard to a new drug, and may communicate this through the physician who 
Is at a lower level of expertise in pharmacology and bio-medical science. The 
same thing, I, think, applies in education, v.diere we have highly structured 
vertical communication channels. One of the problems in talking about com- 
munication in education is that we often assume that the educational scientist/ 
researcher is necessarily more expert than the educational practitioner with 
regard to any problem related to education. I think we all have seen Instances, 
hox-7ever, where it would be useful if v;e could educate the educational psy- 
chologist or educational sociologist about x>7hat it is really like in the class- 
room. So we have some kind of need for tx^o-way vertical communication in 
education. 

From these points, I x^ould like to suggest -that there are a number of 
generalizations V7e can dravr about information systems. First of all, if an 
Information system is to work, and to be effective and useful for people, it 
v/ill have to provide a variety of different forms of Information. You can^t 
be satisfied x^7ith just research reports, or x^ith progress reports or biblio- 
graphic listings, or Interpretations, alone — you must have a variety of infor- 
mation products. This is true. because, first of all, in a complex field like 
education, there are many different educational roles, and the people in these 
different roles need different forms of information to perform their jobs. 
Secondly, even within a given role, the super intendency , for instance, the role 
incumbent performs not just one, but a number of functions. The superintendent 
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is not just a decision-maker, he performs other managerial functions as well, 
so he needs different information for different functions he performs. 

Similarly, the teacher is not always a practitioner, or clinician, but is some- 
times a decision maker; she will need different kinds of information for each 
of the functions she fulfills. Furthermore, each of these people will need 
different forms of information for different stages in their professional 
development. If one is at the interest stage in the Rogers paradigm for example, 
one needs one kind of information, which is certainly different from the infor- 
mation and information formats needed when actually trying out some innovative 
programs . 

Another generali 25 ation is that information sources must be extremely 
accessible to the user. User studies in the information science field have 
repeatly shown that the first information source used and the most frequently 
used information source is the one which is closest at hand to the user; and 
hold on now — even wh en the user does not think it is very good . Bad information 
will drive out good information, if good inforiaatioh is inaccessible. Also, 
as you may have inferred from some of my comments, inter-personal communication 
is vitally important both for the practice-oriented and the research oriented 
person. It has been said that, "if you’re going to have a computerized inf or- 

t I i 

mation system, the computer terminal had better be warm and walking." People 
learn more from other people than from objective sources because interpersonal 
communication permits adoption of the message to the user’s prior knowledge 
and needs in a way that simply scanning documents does not. And finally, there 
Is a phenpmenon t^hat some people call user apathy. Paisley calls it user non- 
chalance, which means that most people simply are not going to try to use infor- 
mation sources unless they are readily, accessible. I would suggest — well. I’ll 
talk about user apathy with regerd to education a little later — ^but simply 
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because you have a good information system, doesn’t mean that it is going to be 

used. You’re going to have to work aggressively to make sure that people do 

% 

use verifiable information in making decisions. Let’s try to relate this more 
closely to education. Most of the information science literature grows out of 
big information systems like the Defense Documentation Center, the NASA Data 
Bank, and similiar facilities. In those kinds of information systems, there is 
very clearly a reward system for using information because information can be 
translated into new inventions and products which mean profits for the people 
who use the information. Similarly, the physician and the farmer use information, 
because information means more yield per acre, shorter treatment time, or what- 
ever. Our problem in education, of course, is that our rev/ard system is not 
clearly related to productivity in the sense that reward systems in other fields 
are. kliat is the payoff for doing things differently or better in education? 

It depends upon the setting, but by and large, I v7ould submit that it is harder 
to identify relative advantage and payoff with information use in education 
than in agriculture, medicine, or in industry. Put another way, education has 
had a fairly limited scientific tradition, our roots are much deeper in the 
humanistic tradition than in the scientific tradition. Remember, just about'; 70 
years ago the first real educational experiment was run. This was Rice's study 
on spelling and he was sneered at when he reported that he had tried out two 
different ways to teach spelling, and it was clear that the kinds could learn 
more with one method than with the other. The reaction of the educational 
community was, "whatever made you think that you could decide how well child- 
ren spell by observing their spelling behavior?" Presumably, disputation oi^ 
something else was the favored mode of solving educational problems. Some of 
this is still with us today, although to a lesser degree. If you’d look into 
some of Philip Jackson’s work here in the state of Michigan on value systems 



and rewards for teachers, you find that teachers just don’t trust objective 
Information very much at present. They believe that a testing program, for 
example, is something that is imposed by somebody else, for the values or 
benefits unrelated to teachers or pupils. They don't see objective measurement 
as a tool of use to them; so I would suggest that one of our problems in an 
educational information system is that our scientific tradition is much more 
shallowly rooted, and much narrower than some other fields. 

Another problem, of course, in trying to use Information in education is 
that we have a very wide range of goals and some of these goals are conflicting. 

I came from a part of the Midwest where one of the biggest impediments to 
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school district reorganization was that we would lose our basketball teams if 
we reorganized, despite the face that there were strong cases made that youngsters 
would learn more in the reorganized school district. I would suggest that in 
education there is almost excessive reliance on interpersonal communication. 

Some of the studies done by the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, and others, have indicated that virtually the only source of 
information used in some Title III projects by’^the person writing the proposal 
has been other people who are trying the same kind of thing. Visitation and 
inter-personal communication is sometimes used to the exclusion of any docu- 
mentary or reproducible evidence about a given kind of innovation that a Title 
III center is trying to implement. Yes, we have information user apathy in 

education. If user apathy were a disease, there would be tv;o major syndromes 

( 

in education. The first syndrome is the "Don'it confuse m.e with the facts" t 
syndrome, which characterizes, frequently, the^ adrajaiistrator or practitioner 
who is afraid that if he gets information that < goes counter to what he is 
doing, he’ll be expected to change. The other ^syndrome in this dread disease 
of information apathy is the, "Please mother, I’d rather do it myself," syndrome. 
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This second syndrome is frequently found in the innovative educator and cer- 
tainly in the educational researcher, who would much rather replicate an experi- 
ment or demonstration than find out whether it has worked some place clseT This 
phenomenon happens time, after time, after time. If you don’t believe it,' look 
In Pacesetters at the number of redundant programs that are going on, even in 
one state, under Title III, which have already been losers in other-'-places at 
other times. 

l-rtiat does this all imply So far as the requirements for an educational 
information system? Let’s examine what little evidence we have on use of 
information in education. The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development ran a survey using both questionnaires and interviev^ of teachers and 
principals to learn what the respondents wanted from an information service. 
Remember that this kind of questions is a very difficult thing to ask of a 
practitioner who has not had access to highly sophisticated information systems. 
Frequently, v;hat you get from this kind of study is the equivalent of suggestions 
that the buggy whip be near the gearshift IcvcAs But at the same time, unless 
you understand what the requirements of the user.^are, you’re not going to be 
able to design a system which is indeed useful. In rank order, what these people 
wanted was first of all — Information that they could easily get at. That was 
far and away, the number one requirement. Unless your information system has a 
close outlet to the user, it’s not going to be. used. Secondly, they were con- 
cerned with currency of Information. Clearly, there are many accessible infor^ 
matlon sources that don’t have very much current information. (Remember the i* 
yellowed lecture notes from your graduate school days?) The third factor is 
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comprehensiveness. Remember Information apathy-somebody x^/ho is busy trying to 
teach kids , or operate a school cannot afford to run to a dozen different 
Information sources, which is all that we can offer today. They must have an' 
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outlet from- this vast information system that g;ives them comprehensive coverage 
so they don't have to go to a number of sources# Fourth, they want rapid answers 
when they ask a question; you can't have a system which takes a long time to 
provide the information required. Fifth, they're interested in making sure 
that the information has been evaluated so there is some sort of verification 
of its reliability— although this does not necessarily mean scientific reli- 
ability# Sixth (notice that this is not nearly as important as some of the 
others here) they want thorough documentation. They want to know who did it 
when, where more information is available, and so forth. And finally, they 
want flexible products and flexible services. If they come and say "I have a 
h^.adache" and you say ’'fine, here's Excedrin" O.K. But if they say, "I think 
xny leg is broken" and you staill say "Fine, here's Excedrin,'' your system is not 
going to have much credibility or utility to these people. So, again let me 
suggest that these requirements as stated by teachers and principals, plus what 
we have learned from the information science field, suggest than an educational 
information system must provide a range of products related to user needs. 1 
can't stress that enough— unless the information system systematically draws 
upon the users to find out about user behavior, characteristics, and requirements, 
it is in. trouble. There must be readily accessible services and there must be 
the possibility of interpersonal communication the warm and walking computer 
terminal. Make sure that you maximize, to the degree which your system allcn^s, 
inter-personal communication because this is the way educators behave. 

What would a system look like, then, that would involve all of this? Th% 
system can be described in terms of three kinds of factors; its products, its 
functions, and its services. Products can be divided into two groups; basic 
and derived. Basic products are forms of Information which arc acquired and 
selected in roughly the format in which they'll be disseminated. For example, 
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ERIC has as iljs basic product documents which are collected and not rewritten. 
Data systems have data as their basic products. A third kind of basic product 
is referral material-lists of people and places. These are the three basic 
products which an information system can provide. These things arc basic not 
only in the sense that they are distributed roughly in the form you acquire 

them, but also in the sense that they allow you to develop a range of more 
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finished or derived' materials . Examples of derived products are access tools 
which allow yon to get into the information system (for example, abstracts and 
indexes). A bibliography is a derived information product, as are interpre- 
tative materials such as state-of-the-art papers, which you may prefer to call 
Information analyses, which we'll discuss a little later. 

Now let's consider functions of the system. An information system that s 
going to serve a v;ide and heterogenous user population, clearly has to acquire 
materials, X remember a Hungarian friend of mine once telling me that the 
first instruction in a family recipe for chicken paprikas-, was first steal 
your chicken." Well, that's also true in Information systems. The chickens 
to steal are documents, data, and the names of people and places, hut ac- 
quisition must be coupled with evaluatioiiv Remember the teachers said they 
wanted this Information documented, evaluated,--! 'm sure that most of you have 
heard in the f amour computer acronym GXGO — garbage in garbage out. X would 
submit that in an information system there is even a more disastrous form of 
GXGO, garbage in and gospel out. So, unless your documents, unless your input 
is evaluated to make sure it's. not redundant, unless you make sure that it Is 
reliable and valid, you're simply going to be providing misinformation, and i 
you're going to be swamping them V7lth excessive material. Another broad 
function is the range of technical processing functions I don't want to be- 
labor this too much, but among the things that*an Information system has to do 



Is to provide intellectual access through abstracting and indexing maintenance 
ojf the files so that it is possible to know where each piece of information is 
located) and then of course, the search of the file as required Is necesSary for 
retrieval of the material. Still another function is that of information 
analysis, vjhere you attpsmpt to tell people enough so that they do the job pro- 
perly rather than giving them everything you know. .Maybe I can give you an 
example of this. At the present time, let’s assume that we have a superintendent 
who is, either so rational or so demented that he decides he wants to look at 
evidence of tlie effectiveness of educational television, before making a decision 
about whether to have a instructional television program in his schools or not* 

If he asked of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Media and Techno3.ogy or some other 
source, ’'Tell me v?hat is available about the effectiveness of instructional 
television?" he'd get AOO separate documents. No matter ho\^r rational or how 
demented that superintendent may be, he can’t afford to read AOO. documents, 
and attempt to sift among them before he inades a decision. So, for certain 
kinds of information functions, you’d better make sure that your, information 
system analyzes information according to user requirements. This doesn’t have 
to be on just a one-to-one basis as demanded. There are ways in which infor- 
mation analysis can have^broader utility for many audiences. Basically, there 
are three kinds of information analysis activities, and they don’t necessarily 
all occur in the same locale. One is what they call the discipline-oriented 
analysis. That is where you ta3,k about available evidence from the standpoint 
of psychology or, sociology or some other field of academic study. A secondv 
kind of information analysis, and one which has a great deal more utility for 
education in most cases, is the mission oriented analysis, in which you draw 
together and analyze information according to a consistent view'^oint, from what- 
ever discipline, or fields the original documents nay come from and relate It 
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to a real life problem. This is a kind of thing V7hich is done by the Defense 
Metals Information Analysis Center. Thirdly, there is something we don’t now 
have in education: a type of analysis that I'd guess you’d call a census bureau, 

in which data, not documents, are collected on very broad phenomena, like oceano- 
graphy or metallurgy, or space physics. Where these data Inputs are manipu- 
lated by computers and by other means, in order to try to extrapolate from the 
data and to generate hypotheses. We don’t have these kinds of census bureau 
information analysis centers in education yet. Until we solve some defini- 
tional problems, where one man’s creativity is not necessarily another man s 
neurosis, as it is today, we’re going to have trouble getting that kind of 
information analysis. 

Another system function is dissemination, which provides the user access to 
documents and other system products. The final system function is user services. 
Let me reiterate once more that an information system that does not relate closely 
to user requirements and user characteristics will be of little use and is not 
worth the money required to support it. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
system receive continuous feedback from the user on how well he’s satisfied with 
the services provided, whether he feels he needs more information, and a variety 




of other questions. At the present time, we don’t have a single educational 
Information system in this country that is based upon user analysis. 

There has been a good deal of exhortation this morning about assuring 
accessibility of information. Well, how do you make it accessible? First of 
all, you don’t leave the poor teacher or principal out there in solitary 
elegance with his ERIC. Thesa urus , copies of micro- 

fiche reader. You attempt to, relate him to the system in a variety of possible 
ways, of which one excellent example is the ASSIST Center in Wayne . County . 

The system must" provide some way of working with the user to find out what it 
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is he really wants, what information is really relevant to his needs. Are 
there time limits in terms of how fast he has to have it? Are there limits on 
the time periods from which he wants information from? Does he want it going 
all the way hack to the year one, or does he want it over just the past three 
years? Are there any limitations on the sources of information so far as he 
Is concerned? And v?hat are the pruposes for which he wants the information? 

This last question is critical because it influences the relevance of the out- 
put for the system. Having ’.'negotiated” the query so that the Information 
requirements of the user are clear to both him and to his contact with the 
system the representative of the Information system formulates a strategy for 
conducting the search of the information file. After conducting the search, 
the information specialist screens and analyzes the output from the search. 

He doesn’t conduct this screening in order to eliminate materials, since study 
after study has indicated that no matter how naive the user is, he is a better 
judge of the relevance of a given document or bit of information to his needs 
than the most sophisticated information scientist. So this screening and 
analysis is intended to point up v;here there are agreements or conflicts in 
documents provided. At this point, the information specialist is ready to 
brief his client on the results of the search. < This may be over the telephone, 
face to face, or in v;riting to let the client knox^' what has been found and to 
learn whether there is need for additional searches or for referring the client 

I 

to other sources, The information specialist should use this briefing as an* 
occasion for getting feedback information from the client. This kind of empirical 
assessment of the program is essential in order to keep grox^ing with the user, 
because as clients make use of information systems, they become increasingly 
sophisticated and if you have a sterotype of the user in your mind the effect 



is going to be to have a system that stands still vrhile the users are grox'/ihg. 
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In short, then, using George Grimes’ terms, an educational information 
system should include a management information system vdiich will involve data, 
statistics on personnel, facilities, costs and other matters that can be*used 
for planning, for accounting, for evaluation and related purposes. We also 
need a technical information system (I think x-^e’re all a little uncomfortable 
with that term as George indicated) but it is a system which is essentially 
based upon knowledge rather than data, not necessarily all quantified, and 
consisting of research and clinical evidence contained in print and other 
forms and Information allovjing referral of the client to other sources . One 
think that I would like to point out about these tx^o — we sometimes like to talk 
as if v/e could, x-7ith enough resources, construct a monolithic educational 
Information system in which both data and documents v/ould be thrown into some 
sort of a hopper and all that we would have to do is push the right button and 
out would come the right mixture of data and documents. I’m sorry — it isn’t 
so. It isn’t even so in the private sector. The president of the Auerbach 
Corporation, said once, two or three years ago, that neither in American in~ 
dustry nor elsev/here in the world does he know of a single combined data and 
document computerized system that can be used as a complete management control 
system. . There just isn’t such a thing. The state-of-the-art is not yet that 
far developed. I tried to verify this vzlth Dr. Ed Parker, another very com- 
petent information scientist X'/ho knox^7s education, and he says today, even today, 
that he doesn’t know of a single merged document and data system which is cost 
beneficial. So about all you can do at this tine is go doX' 7 n two roads x^ith*. 
Separate data based and document systems and then attempt to get some sort of 
human interface betv/een them, rather than. attempting to throw all your data, 
and all your documents, into one file and think you’re going to get anything 
out of it. You can see, hoxijever, that between 'these tx<ro types of systems do 
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have the basis for Iniproving educational decision making and educational 
practices. 

Let me state my recurring theme ag'ain. In order to have a system that is 
accessible to the user, ad providing a range of products, I would submit that 
what V7C need in’ educatior in this country is a kind of a multi-level infor- 
mation system. There can be no monolithic system. I think one of the biggest 
problems we have with regard to ERIC is people believing that the Office of 
Education secs ERIC as the all-sufficient dissemination instrument, and it 
can^t be that. If ERIC can just be a kind of a scientific memory for education, 
It becomes a useful indeed, an essential component of multi-level information 
system. But it can’t do the job by itself. And it can’t do the job for all 
users with the kind of products that it can provide. It seems to me that in 
a multi-level system we must have contact both with the teacher and admin- 
istrator, through information services like the ASSIST Center, vjhere there can 
be inter-personal communication and tailoring of information products to the 
user’s requirements, but I would like to stress particularly the importance, 
of the state education agency in a multi-level information system. Federal 
funds and systems can accomplish some tasks that could not be handled other-, 
wise. There are local outlets that provide accessible, responsible services 
that a federal system cannot; but, inbetvjeen is the vital linking role of the 
state education agency. The state education agency is the natural link, the 
one between national resources and the local user. Historically, in this *' 
country both by tradition and by law, the State education agency has served ^ 
the role of leadership and advocacy for educational quality. Clearly, this 
kind of leadership role relates to making sure -that the information is provided. 
A3.SO, through its regulatory functions close the State agency can provide quality 

control in educational operations* Although the degree to which quality control 
✓ 
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or regulatory functions are performed varies tremendously from state to state, 
the state agency is as close to a quality control organization as there is in 
education at the present time. The state agency also provides another unique 
function: it provides staff service to both the state legislature and the 

state executive. Legislative proposals can and do emerge from state education 
agencies. Presumably, if an information system is available for internal use, 
it is easier to provide these kinds of staff services more effectively. So 
oiir grand design someday will be: federal problems and other non-government 

national programs to carry on such functions as technical processing of 
various sorts, some major acquisition programs, and other activities requiring 
a national effort j the state in an intermediate role; and local user outlets, 
which may be at an intermediate district level or in large urban areas, at the 
local district level. Under this kind of system, then, it would be possible 
to buck any function up as far as possible into the system to have it performed 
in a cost-beneficial way, and still have effectiveness of performance, for the 



user down below. 

Well, that gets us then throug^h the questions I proposed to discuss an 
Interminable time in the paist. Where do we stand? If you look at these pro- 
ducts, services, and functions of the- state, local, and national level, I 
guess we*re better off in acquisition of documents and providing access to 
documents than we are in any other area. This, of course, is because you have 
ERIC, DATRIX, the School Research Information Service, and (I don’t know if any 
of you have seen fit) the Current Index to Journals in Education which provides 
a monthly index of journal literature in areas of Interest to educators. But 
we’re very weak on the, kinds of clinical information, if I can use that term, 
that comes out of state education agencies and local School districts. We are 

not getting that sort of material into ERIC, nor into the School Research 
/ 
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Information Service of Phi Delta Kappa. This is a place vhere the state can 
serve as a very useful collection point, to draw out such documents, screen 
them, and if they have|iust local utility, keep them in the state. But if they 
appear to have some utility at a level beyond, ,the state, rather than dealing 
with them further, put them into ERIC, or School Research Information Service, 
so that you don't have to waste your time and energy in trying to carry on 
technical processing that can be done by national components of the system. 

I'rtiat of data? Actually, in many ways we're weaker on data systems than V7e 
^.re on document systems in education. This is true for a variety of reasons, 
but there are some promising developments, like the Midwest States Education 
Information Service and the Integrated Educational Information Service (lEIS) . 

With regard to information analysis, in the past most of this has been done 
by professional associations and then us\ially just for their members and nobody 
else. We are trying to support an information analysis program in the Research 
Utilization Branch which ends up in products like the PREP Kits which we send 
out to state agencies. PREP is the acronym for Pul.y:nAA®_si^:9]Li^ 
tional Practi ce. This one, for example, is a guide for school administrators 
and broad members on instructional television if acilities . It's backed up by. a 
discussion by a highly competent administrator on financial and other con- ■ 
siderations in using instructional televison. We have similar kits coming out 
in the area of reading — there are four on reading programs that are out now.. 
You'll be seeing f some others coming out on bilingual programs and a variety of 
other topics. T|ie contact for the Michigan State Department of Education is 
Dr. Charles Ruffing. We provide these materials in camera ready copy to the^ 

I 

state agency. The reasons vre do this is two-fold, first of all, and most 
important, we want people to look to the state agency as a primary source of 
•information from .research. Secondly, because of printing requirements of the 



Joint Coinmittee on Printing and Binding, ve v/ould have to go through the 
Government Printing O-fice and all sorts of things to product these in quan- 
tities. The result would be that the information would not be available' 
quick3.y, so v;e crank them out in this semi-finished form for the state agency, 
i . either to reproduce and pass on if they like, or if they would prefer, v;e’d be 
delighted to see them, re-package the information to fit unique state re- 
quirements and state constraints. If the state agency wants to take the credit 
for it itself, and forget about the Office, that’s o.k., because we’re just 
Interested in getting the information used. 

Technical processing — well I think the ERIC system provides a useful 
procedure that can be used at any level, through its use of controled lan- 
guage and so forth. 

Client services provide a rat'uer mixed picture. We have just contracted 
with the Systems Development Corporation to identify what was going on in 
information in education. They surveyed more than 2,000, educational agencies 
and they could find only 397 information centers through all the country, only 
397 information centers, that met just two criteria. The first criterion \^as 
that the center include at least one of the following functions: reference, 

* bibliography compilation, review preparation, abstracting, iadexing, loan 
(either direct or inter-library), literature searching, or referral service. 
These agencies only had to have one of those services. And so far as holdings 
(the second criterion) all they had to do was have some books, periodicals, 
reports, or a significant ERIC collection. Of.<the 397, only 126 gave- anything 
like comprehensive coverage,, covering all the topics of interest to school ^ 
personnel. Most of the others were curriculum- and material centers, Research 

Coordinating Ur^its for vocational and technical education inf ormatian., excep- 

) ! ' ■ 

tional education information centers, and other special centers which cover 
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almost subject that you can imagine. Of the 397, 317 are Title III projects, 

31 are state vocational research coordinating units, and only 13 are state 
education information agencies. Over 190 of these information systems had a 
knowledge base of less than one-thousand books, journals, and periodicals, 
and less than 25 had book collections as big as five thousand items. Less 
than one-half had any reference volumes at all. So, clearly, we’re in great 
need for state level services in this country if we want people to have infor- 
mation for more rational decision making. 

Maybe one other area to talk about is what kinds of developmental efforts 
are underway. I’ve mentioned the Far West Lab’s efforts. MOREL and what it 
did \>7ith its referral and data system is tremendous. The Ohio Education 
Association has adopted the MOREL system in order to provide information ser- 
vices to Ohio educators. We currently have a contract in the Office with 
Auerbach Corporation, to identify alternative models for multi-level infor- 
mation systems, and the project staff V7ill probably be talking to you folks. 
We’ve contracted with the Oregon State System of Higher Education to look at 
whether there is some way we can get a state acquisition program going, and 
we have just contracted . with Stanford Research' Institute to develop a study 
design for a continuing user study to. assure that future developments are - 
directed toward the real Information needs of educators. ‘ 

Let’s consider briefly what needs to be done to improve information trans- 
fer. Clearly, there is a need for increased information analysis and we’ll ‘ 
put more money into this in the Office of Education, but we need help from •’ ^ 
other sources, i too. We need reports of current practice to share with educators 
all over the country and this, of course, is a place for the state agency to 
become involved. We need a systematic way of providing referral materials . - We 
need more research and development and above all we need more manpower. * 
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X would like to leave you v^ith jusit tliese thoughts, It’s essential that 
if there is to he a systeia that rcal3.y is usable and can be econoniically 
feasible j we had better find some way of making sure that we don’t fractionate 
ou|r Information services, There are tendencies, in some states, for vocational/ 
technical to go its way, exceptional education to go its way, and the state 
agency with the rest of its function to go its own way, and the result is a 
number of incomplete systems which can’t really compete either for money or-' 
for people. There is a tremendous manpower shortage. Unless we can find some 
way to have a centralized state system, feeding specialized competent people 
In exceptional, vocational and other areas and in turn feeding a local or 
intermediate level Information system to serve the users, I think that you’re 
going to find that the dream of having useful informatxon services in education 
Is nothing but a dream — it will never come about. V?e must have a state system 
and we must have more local outlets, if we’re going to have a system that works. 

Tv 7 o questions remain to be answered about educational information services: 
who should take leadership, and when can we expect a usable system to be ci 
reality. Well, I can’t answer those questions very well, because who can 
bring off an educational information system, I think, depends on you folks a 
gteat deal more than it does on those. of us in Washington. And when , that’s 
up to you, too* I’ve enjoyed meeting with you. Thank you. 
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Appendix 

Contents of the Visuals Used by Mr» Clemens 



NUMBER ONE 

• tw.rn, ^ 

WHY Information Systems in Education? 

WHAT . Comprises an Effective Information System? 

WHERE Do We Stand in Educational Information? 

HOW. . Do We Improve Educational Information Systems? 

NUMBER TWO 

EDUCATORS USE INFORMATION TO 



. . . . Complete Day-To-Day Tasks 

, . . , Assess Current Operations 

. . . . Define Their Problems More Clearly 

• . . . Facilitate Decision - Making 

. . . . Implement New Decisions 



Justify What They Are Doing 



NUMBER THREE 



THE ADOPTION PROCESS 



INFORMATION SOURCES* 



Awareness 



MASS Media 



Interest 



Interpretation 



Evaluation 



Personal Contacts 



Trial 



(Interpretation & 
Personal Contacts) 



Adoption 



*Overlay 




ERIC 



NUMBER FOUR 



TYPES OF INFORMATION SEEKING 
(Herbert Menzel - Library Quarterly Vol. 34, 1964) 

1. Current Approach 

2 . Everyday Approach 

3. Exhaustive Approach 

4. Brush-Up Approach 

5. Browsing Approach 

NUMBER FIVE 

■ ■ P" f ■■■■ ■ 

TEACHERS AND PRINCIPAL WANT TECHNICAL INFORMATION 



Rank 


SERVICES TO PROVIDE; 

Characteristic 


1 


Easy Access To Informatioi 


2 


Current Information 


3 


Comprehensive Coverage 


t 

4 


Rapid Service 


5 


Evaluative Review 


6 


Thorough Documentation 


7 


Flexibility In Products & 


! « 


Services 


NUMBER SIX 


COMPONENTS OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
__ Products 

- Basic 

- Derived 

- Functions 




< - Services 



NUMBER SEVEN 



INFORMATION SYSTEM FUNCTIONS 



Acquisition 

Evaluation 

Technical Processing 
. . . . Abstracting 



« f f • Indexing 
Information Analysis 
Document Access 
User Services 



NUMBER EIGHT 

USER SERVICES 
Query Negotiation 
Formulation of Search Strategy 
Screen and Analyze Output 
Client Briefing 



NUMBER NINE 

I. 

MANAGEMENT 

INFQRIylATION 

Statistics on; 

personnel 

facilities 

costs 

etc. 

For : 

accounting 

planning 

f evaluation 

etc. 



*Overlay No . 1 
**Overlay No. 2 




TECHNICAL 

INFORMATION^^ 

Research and 
’Clinical’ 
Evidence in; 

reports 

monographs 

articles 

bibliographies 

Referral to; 

people 

places 

resources 

Advice 



PUBLIC 

INFORMATION** 

*"• « ■■■■» . .. «'■" - ■ 

News Releases 
Special Reports 
Mass Media 
etc. 






Appendix E 



The Content of a Departmental Reference Station 



The Departmental. Reference Station 



As Indicated In the main section of the report, the functions of the Depart 
mental Reference Station are: 

- REFERENCE SERVICES TO THE DEPARTMENT INCLUDING; 

REFERENCE SPECIALIST 
PHONE, DELIVERY, AND TELEFACSIMILE LINK 
TO THE CENTRAL OFFICE 
READY REFERENCE COLLECTION 
COLLECTION OF DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 
INFOimATION FILE ON CRITICAL ISSUES 

- COORDINATE DEPARTMENTAL CURRENT AWARENESS SERVICES 

~ COORDINATE IDENTIFICATION OF HUMAN AND INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES 
BY DEPARTMENT STAFF 

This appendix shall address itself to the content of the Departmental 
Reference Station. 



Staff — The staff assumed is: 

1 Educational Reference Specialist 
1 Secretary 

1 Paraprofessional or technician (if the Station engages in 
any activity regarding audiovisual equipment and/or 
materials) . 

Space ' — Approximately one standard office v;ould be required (120 square 
feet) plus adjacent secretarial space. 

Location — As indicated in the main section of the report, the recom- 
mended location is in the offices of the Curriculum Division 
in terms of both central physical location, and centrality of 
Departmental function. I 

i * 

Furniture — The necessary basic furniture would include: 

1 Double pedestal desk and chair 

1 Secretarial desk with provision for tyf>wrltcr storage, and chair 



1 Two-'Cloor steel supply cabinet 
A Four-drawer legal slsse file, cabliiets 
A Three-foot v^ide by eighty-two inch high book shelves 
1 Table (three feet by five feet) 

3 Chairs 

1 Magazine displyrack 

Equipment — 

Telephones (with one direct line to the Central Coordinating 
office) 

Telefacsimile facilities (see Appendix C, section dealing with 
facsimile transmission and bibliography entries 193 
and 19 A) 

Services — 

Current Awareness (see Appendix H) 

Human and Institutional Resources (see Appendix G) 

Information File (see Appendix J) 

Ready Reference Collection 

The following is a listing of the materials necessary for a educa- 
tional ready reference collection. The list is divided into those items essential 
for basic operations, and those items which would be desirable if funds permit. 

In this listing U. S. Government documents are listed separately unless 
they fit into another catagory (indexes, magazines, etc). The latter have been 
placed in the appropriate catagory and noted "(GPO)". Many indexes published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company are sold on a "service basis" which computes a unique 
subscription price for each library. The H, W. Wilson Company should be con- 
tacted concerning Indexes noted "(price arranged)". Many valuable newsletters 
published by regional educational laboratories, research and development centers, 
and ERIC Clearinghouses are not listed here. The addresses of these organizations 
are available in the Standard Education Almanac (annual; Academic Media, Los C 
Angeles; $12.95) 



o 




An approximate price for the remaining Items (or one year's sub- 
scription in the case of serials) is supplied to aid in estimating cost, but 

for current prices and other order information, the following resources should 
be consulted: 



Resource 

Books in Print (2'vol., annual) R. R. Bovvker Co., 1180 Avenue of the Americas. 

New York, N. y, 10036 ($21.85). 

Educational Resources Information Center, Bureau ol Research, U.S. Oflice of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 20202. 

Irregular Serials and Annuals. (1st edition, 1967) R. R. Bovvker Co„ 1180 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10036 ($25.25). 

Monthly Catalog oj U.S. Government Documents. Government Printing Oflice 
Washington, D. C. 20402 ($6.00/yr.). 

National Directory oj Newsletters and Reporting Services. (1st edition, 1966) 
Gale Research Co., 1400 Book Tower, Detroit Mich. 48226 ($20.00). 
Scholarly Books in America, (quarterly) Association of American University 
Presses, Room 802, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 ($1.95/yi\), 
Ulricas' International Periodicals Directory. (2 vol., 12 edition, 1968) R. R. Bow- 

ker Co., 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10036 ($30.00 plus 
supplements). 

^Winchell, Constance. Guide to Reference Books. (8th edition) American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, III. 60611 ($15.00 plus 
supplements). 



Used to locate 

books (commercially 
published) 

ERIC materials 
annuals 

serials (irregular) 
U.S. government 
documents 
newsletters 
services 



serials (regular) 
reference works 



Essential Materials 



REFERENCE BOOKS 

American Universities & Colleges. $22.00 



Books in Print (2 vol.). $21.85 
Columbia Encyclopedia (3rd ed.). $49.50 
Computer Assisted Instruction Guide. $10.00 
Dictionary of Education. $11.95 

Directory of Special Libraries and Information Centers 
$28.50 

Encyclopedia of Associations (Gale). $29.50 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. $27.50 
Foundations Directory. $1200 
Guide to Reference Books (Winchell, 8th cd.). $15.00 
(supplement). $3.50 



Information Please Almanac. $1.65 
Irregular Serials and Annuals. $25.25 
Lovejoy’s College Guide. $3.95 
National Directory of Newsletters and Reporting Serv- 
ices. $20.00 

National Register of Educational Researchers (Phi 
Delta Kappan), $20.00 
NEA Handbook, $2.00 

Programmed Instruction Guide (ENTELEK). $14.50 
Research Centers Directory. $39.50 
Resources in Educational Research. $6.95 
Standard 'Education Almanac. $12.95 
Statesman’s Yearbook. $12.50 
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Subject Ouiclc to Books in Print. $19.25 

UlriclPs Intcrmuiunal Periodicals Directory (12th cd.). 



$30.00 

Webster’s 2'bird Kew International Dictionary. 
World Almanac, $1.7.5 
Work! of Learning. $25.50 



$47.50 



U.S. GOVERIMMEMT DOCUMEIMTS 
Budget in Brief. $.50 

Census of the Popuhition, L.S. Summary (1960). 

.$7.00 

Coinpendium of P'cdei'al Bducation Laws. 
|Cdngrcssional Directory. $3.50 
iDige.st of Educational Statistics. $l-.25 
Directory of Federal Statistics for Local Areas. $1.00 
Directory of Information Resources in the U.S. (4., 
vol.). $8.00 

Education Directory (4 vol.). $6.00 
Federal Statistical Directory. $1.00 
Hcaltli, Education & Welfare Trends. $1.25 
Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports. $.30 
Piiojections of Educational Statisties to 1976-77. $1.00 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. $4.75 
Statistieal Services of the U.S, Government. $1.00 . 
Statisties of State Sehool Systems. $.75 
U.S. Government Organization Manual. $2.00 



SERVICES 

College and University Reporter. $455.00 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report. $120.00 
Guide to Federal Assistanee for Edueation. $265.00 

IMPEXES 

Abstraets of Computer Literature (Burrows), free 
Abstraets of Instruetional Materials for Voeational and 
Teehnienl Bciueation (ERIC), free 
Abstraets of Rcscareh Materials for Voeational and 
Teehnical Education (ERIC), free 
American Book Publishing Record (Bowker). $40.00 
Bibliographic Index (Wilsog). (price arranged) 

Book Review Index (Gale). $39.00 
' British Education Index. $20.00 
Business Education Index. $2.00 
Child Development Abstracts & Bibliography. $12.00 
Cumulative Book Index. $48.00 
Documentation Abstracts. 

Education Index (Wilson), ('price arranged) 
Educational Administratioiv Abstracts. $10.00 
Forthcoming Books and Subject Guide to Forthcoming 
' Books. $23.00 

Index to Periodical Articles by and about Negroes. 

$ 12.00 

Library Literature, (price arranged) 

Masters’ Abstracts. $6.00 

Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Documents 
(GPO). $6.00 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications (GPO). $3.00 



New York Times Index. $125.00 
Paperbound Books m Print. $23.00 
Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts. $40.00 
Psychological Aiistracis. $30.00 
Public Affairs Infornmilion Service Bulletin. $100.00 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature (Wilson). 
$28.00 

Research Grants Index (GPO). $10.00 
Scholarly Books in Aimcrica. $1.95 
Social Science & l-Iiiraenilies Index, (price arranged) 
Sociology Abstracts. $100.00 
, State Education JouriMl Index. $20.00 

ERIC 

ERIC Microfiche Dooument Collections: 
Disadvantaged. $230.00 
Higher Education. '$115.00 
Pacesetters (annual since 1966). $100.00/yr. 
Manpower (serial).. $100.00 
Cooperative Researcch Reports, 1956-65. $280.00 
Research in Educafliion (monthly). $l,000.00/yr. 
ERIC Document Indexes: 

Research in Educaliion. (monthly). $21.00 
KWIC Index to the Disadvantaged (Detroit Public 
Schools). $15.,0^ 

Pacesetters in Imwvation (annual since 1966). 
$2.50 

Research Reports,. 1956-65 (2 vol.). $3.75 
Manpower Researelh Inventory, 1966-67. $2.75 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors (& supplements). 
$4.50 

MAGAZINES AND JOURNALS 

American Documentation. $18.50 

American Education ((GPO). $3.75 

American Educatiomdl Research Journal. $6.00 

Audiovisual InstrucUbin. $6.00 

Child Development,. $20.00 

Childhood Educatio.n.„ $6.00 

Children. $1.25 

Comparative Education Review. $5.00 
Education. $5.50 
Education Digest. $5>,;00 
Educational Forum. $5.00 
Educational Leaderslr%). $5.50 
Educational Productsi Report (EPIE). $35.00 
Educational Theory.. $6.00 * 

Elementary School Jomrnal. $6.00 
Exceptional Children!.. $7.00 
Harvard ..Educational Review. $6.00 V 

Journal of Educatiornial Measurement. $7.00 
Journal of Educationail Psychology. $10.00 
Journal of Negro Ediiucation. $5.00 
Journal of Research .and Development in Education. 
$7.00 

Journal of Secondary Education. $5.00 ' 

Journal of Teacher IMlucation. $5.00 



o 
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National Elementary Principal (with membership in 
Dept, of Elementary School Principals, NEA). 
$15.00 

Nation’s Schools. $25.00 
NBA Research Bulletin. $2.00 
Newsweek. $9.00 
Phi Delta Kappan. $5.00 
Saturday Review. $8.00 
School and Society. $8.75 
School Management. $8.00 
Theory into Practice. $3.75 

Today’s Education (NEA Journal) (with NEA 
membership). $10.00 

Urban Education. $5.00 
Welfare in Review (GPO). $1.75 



NEWSLETTERS 

ASCD News Exchange 

Cincinnati School Foundation Newsletter, free 
Consumer Price Index (national and Detroit), free 
Economic Indicators (GPO). 

Education News. $10,00 

Education Recaps. $3.00 

Education USA (NEA). $15.00 

Educational Researcher (AERA, NEA). $3.00 

NASSP Spotlight (NEA). $2.00 

News, Notes and Quotes (PDK). $.50 

PACE Report (U. Ky.). free 

NEWSPAPERS 

Christian Science Monitor. $6.00 

New York Times (Sunday edition). $36.00 

Wall Street Journal. $25.00 






Desirable Materials 

REFERENCE BOOKS 



Annual Review of Information Service and 
Technology. $15.00 
Audiovisual Equipment Directory. $6.00 
Dewey Decimal Classification (17th). $30.00 
Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Abbreviations. 
:$ 6.00 

Familiar Quotations (Bartlett). $15.00 
Guide to American Directories. $25.00 
Guide to American Educational Directories. $22.50 
Handbook of Everyday Law. $6.50 
International Handbook of Universities. $16.00 
Lpvejoy’s Guide to Preparatory Schools. $2.95 
National Directory of Employment Services. $25.00 
Pocket Data Book (biennial, GPO). 

Political Handbook and Atlas of the World. $8.50 
Popular Guide to Government Publications. $12.00 
Subject Headings of the Library of Congress. $15.00 
Teachers’ Library — How to Organize It. $1.50 

SERVICES 

Croft Educators Service, (price varies; contact Croft 
Educational Services, New London, Connecticut) 
Automated Education Handbook (Automated 

Education Center, Detroit Public Schools). $18,00 

INDEXES 

Applied Science & Technology Index, (price arranged) 
Art Index (Wilson), (price arranged) 

Bibliographic Survey: The Negro in Print. $7.25 
Biological and Agricultural Index, (price arranged) 
British Plumanities Index. (252 shillings) 

Bureau of the Census Catalog (GPO)’ $2.25 
Business Periodicals Index, (price arranged) 

Guide to Microforms in Print. $4.00 



Index Medicus (GPO). $60.00 

Index to Book Reviews in the Humanities. $12.75 

Index to Legal Periodicals, (price arranged) 

Library and Information Science Abstracts. $10.00 
Subject Guide to Children’s Magazines. $7.50 
Vertical File Index. $8.00 

MAGAZINES AND JOURNALS 

ALA Bulletin. $6.00 
American School & University. $8.00 
American School Board Journal. $4.50 
American Teacher. $5.00 
. A-V Communication Review. $6.00 
British Journal of Educational Studies. $4.00 
Canadian Education and Research Digest. $3.00 
Catholic Educational Review. $5.00 
Daedalus. $6.50 

Educational Administration Quarterly. $5.00 
Educational Broadcasting Review. $6.00 
Educational Research (British). (23 shillings) 
Educational Technology. $10.00 
Grade Teacher. $5.50 
Harper’s. $8.50 

History of Education Quarterly. $8.00 

International Journal of Religious Education. $5.00 

Library Resources and Technical Services. $5.00 

North Central Association Quarterly. $4.00 

Psychological Review. $10.00 

Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress. $2.50 

School Review. $8.00 

Social Education. $6.00 

Sociology of Education. $7.00 

Teachers College Record. $7.50 

U.S. News and World Report. $10.00 

Wilson Library Bulletin. $5.00 



NEWSLETTERS 

Administiator’s Notebook. $2.00 
Carnegie Quarterly, free 
Echo. $4.00 

Education Abstracts. $5.00 
ERC Reports, free 
Headstart Newsletter (OEO). free 
lAR Research Bulletin. $2.00 
Newsletter (School of Education, Ohio State Univ.). 
free 



Newsletter (Joint Council on Economic Education), 
free 

TEPS Newsletter (NBA) free 

Times (London) Educational Supplement. $10.00 

NEWSPAPERS 
National Observer. $10.00 
New York Times (& back issues on microfilm). 

Times (London). $80.00 
Washington Post. $54.00 
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Appendix F 



Technical Procedures — The Searching Process 




(Title page only reproduced here. Document was previously processed 
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Tec h nical P'roceduresi***’The Hutiien end Inst i tutionei 




(Title page only reproduced here. This document was previously processed 
into the ERIC system. Must be ordered as Separate document: ED OJ'H oot; 
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AppandiK H 

Tachnieal Proeadut‘es»’*CinnreTit Awaraneas ‘ 



Curifent 



Current Awareness can be as simple as routing news3.ett©rs, books and reports 
to persons who might be interested in them. In essence it is the reverse of 
normal library procedure vdiere the information comes to’ the user rather than the 
user seeking it. 

The most fully developed current awareness technique is Selective Dissemin- 
ation of Information (SDI) (see hclov?) . Another approach to awareness of 
periodical literature is the "contents" service where the tables of contents of 
key periodicals are photocopied and circulated to various locations. A person at 
onie of these locations wishing a particu3.ar article puts his initials on the table 
of contents next to the desired article. The table of contents is then returned 



and a photocopy of the entire article is sent to the requester. This procedure 
is somewhat limited due to the large volume of photocopying involved. 

Another current av^areness method is the announcement service. In addition to 
their retrospective literature searching capacity, indexing and abstracting tools 
can be used to "alert to the existence of a document, to select from the literature, 
to provide the user v/ith some comprehension or retention of the abstracted materials 
...." (17A). Another aspect of an announcement service could be to make educators 

av/are of new inclusions in a Resource Bank. As hew» persons or agencies are added 

• 

to the Bcink those v;ho had expressed an interest in their area of specialization 
could be made avjare of the existence of the resciurce. * 

Selective Dissemination of Information 

Selective Dissemination of Information (SDI) was first developed by H. P. 
of the IBM Advanced Systems Group in the late fifties. SDI, as a "current 
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awarenass" procedure, provides selected materials froh evarrent litcjracure to 
individuals baaed upon their Interests. The key to the system is the- creation of 
’’profiles" which characterise the content of an article or document and the user. 



Each profile is made up from characteristic terms or "keyv 7 ords" selected on the 
one hand from the language of the document, and on the other hand from the special- 
ized vocabulary of the user. Profiles are compcired, the keywords serving as a 
common denominator, allowing documents to be sent to those people whose list of 
keyv;ords sufficiently match the list of document keywords. 

So that the users will not have to be burdened V7ith the full text of the 



documents which are in their general area of interest, but which they do not v;ant 
to read fully, only abstracts are sent to the users initial3.y. A feedback pro- 
cedures is built into the system so that users may inform the SDI service that (1) 
the information was of interest to him and served to keep him sufficiently Infonned, 
(2) the information was of interest to him, and he would like the complete text, 
or (3) the information was of no interest to him. This feedback allov7S the re- 
cipient’s profile to be modified. 



Because of the vast number of documents and recipient keywords which have to 
be matched in an SDI system, mechanization is necessary, "Since mechanization is 
essential, it follows that machinable records. . . must be used. A typical set 
of machinable records describing a document consists of IBM cards for author, 
title, source, ke 3 nford and abstract'.’ (177). The profile for a given recipient is 
a list of his interests which are determined Initia My by having each potential 
recipient submit a list of topics pertinent to his area of activity which are 
checked against a knyx«7ord dictionary. "The document profiles and the recipient 
profiles are read into a computer and compared. In those cases where enough 
keywords match, thqi machine notes the name and address of the recipient and the 



iclantiflcatiorv coda of tha document: selected for him, wberaupon an information 

card and an address'^response card are sent to him” (177, p.7). The SDI procedure 

% 

is really the reverse of the normal library procedure in that the Information seeks 

the user rather than the user seeking the information. 

An example of an operating SDI system is the installation at the Bonniville 

Power Administration. An e3cplanation of this program states that: 

A team of specialists follow the literature carefully, abstract, and 
index according to keyv7ords found in a thesaurus (a kind of dictionary) 
created at the Bureau of Reclamation. Each participating engineer has 
a profile — a verbal description of his interests — using words taken 
from the thesaurus. When the two are matched in a computer, an 
abstract card is sent to the subscriber (158, p. 589). 

This system is very much Inke the original IBM model, but one major function 
has been added, that of retrospective searching when needed as .well as weighting 
of keywords so that abstracts are sent out only when a combination of keywords 
weights reaches a significant ”hit" level, thus eliminating those docvmients of 
low relevance. 

An example of the application of the SDI approach to higher education can be 
fomid in the system operated at Wayne State University for a number of univer- 
sities across the United States. 












Appendix I 

• * 

Tgchnical Procedures- -Rtpackaging and Synth^ i i s of Information 

One of the reoccuring polntB made by several of the information canters 
and libraries visted by the Project Investigator (RISE Center, ASSIST Center, 
State Library Reference Division) v;as the redundancy of a large percentage of 
the questions that they received. In all cases where an estimates of this "re- 
dundancy ratio" v/as requested, the figure given v;as 80%. In other words, eighty 
percent of all questions coming into the three key centers surveyed had been 
asked on at least one previous occassion. The implications of this factor arc 
significant. Specifically: 

1. The economy of the information system increases as it maturCvS 
because of a reduced need to perform a basic search on redundant 
topics. Attention must be given to updating and vreeding, of 
course, as each question is asked anex^, but the basic work-up 
need not be repeated. 

2. An information file, v/hich is directly responsive to user needs, 
can be built by basing it on questions received (see Appendix J 
.for further comment on this topic) . 

3. Information in areas of very high redundancy and demand can be 
viev;ed as prime ones for state-of-the-art and other information 
repackaging processes. 

The org^anizational unit which has performed' the most extensive activities 
in the information ^analysis and reformulation arfea is the analytical information 



center. 









One of the most highly developed of the information ana,lysis centers is 

the Defense Metals Information Center of the Battelle Memorial Institute, Mr. 

Ralph L. Dfiirby, Chief of the Informaticn Operations Division of Battelle 

offered an analysis of the information analysis center in a paper presented at 

the Workshop on Report Literature and Sources of Information sponsored by the 

Hew Jersey Chapter of the Special Libraries Association on April 5, 1967. Mr. 

Darby depicted the analysis center's orgaxiization through the following diagram 
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Tlie differentiating factor between an analysis center and a library or 
regular information center is shovjn by the bottom portion of the figure. Hera, 



Ralph L. Darby, "Information Analysis Centers as a Source of Infox'mation 
and Data," Special Libraries , LIX (February, 1968), p. 93. ' 
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instead of bibliographies, abstracts, and indexes, the rasin products of the 
analysis center are technical ansx'/ers to inquiries, data c5omputation?5, mono- 
graphs, and state-of-the-art reports. 

Ill the case of the Defense Metals Information Center, its mission is to 
collect, process and disseminate scientific and technical information on 
structural metals and closely related aerospace materials. The center has a 
inanager, approximately one hundred and forty-five engineers (each a specialist) 
i^ho participate part time to answer inquiries or prepare special reports, and 
eight full-time information specialists who operate the system and assist the 
inquirer and discuss the details of the question. This arrangement (1) lets 
the inquirer know that his problem is receiving tittention, and (2) delimits and 
further defines the need. The center answers questions, publishes rcviei'j’S or 
recent developments, and issues technical memoranda and state-of-the-art and 
evaluative reports on particular subject areas. 

Analysis and Reformulation 

In the previous discussion of analytical information centers, it was pointed 
out that the main product of the analysis centers are .technical ansv^ers to 
inquiries, data compilations, monographs and state-of-the-art reports. In this 
same area one of the conclusions of the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development's Educational R. & D Information System Requireroents ; . A 
Task Force Report is that: 

, . . existing systems appear to be reasonable adequate in terms of the 
functional requirements of processing, filing, and storage. However, two 
areas, indexing and reformulation, exhibit significant weakness. . . 

The term "reformulation" means the. process of operating on source documents, 
such as reports, interpretive summaries, handbooks, and guides in order 
to meet the needs of school personnel) . 
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Furthermore : 

There is a clear need to acquire information on local projects. Obviously, 
a national system is not appropriate for dealing with local material^ which 
may have, at best, regional interest. . . 

The state department of education could. . . execute this function if the 
information capabilities of its various divisions could be centralized. 
Collection and dissemination might also be performed by the regional 
laboratories (138, p. 43). 

The process of analysis and reformulation as applied to local materials 
V 70 uld seem to be a fruitful area for State-wide information system involvement. 



It would also probably be the most expensive system activity in terms of time 
and cost and would therefore involve a decision as to cost effectiveness in- 



stallation potential prior to large scale involvement. 
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As pointed out in Appendix I, approximately 80% of all questions asked in 
three key information centers V 7 ere repeated ones. This phonornon of high redun- 
dancy of questions leads to a relatively easy and meaningful procedure for build- ^ 

ing one of the key components of an educational reference collection — the in- 
formation file. The information file, in essence, is a place where information 
on a topic V7hich has been adjudged of importance has been gathered from all 
significant sources. The organisation of this information may be through j 

citation lists v/hich lead to the actual documents and parsons, or copies of the I 

I 

actual documents themselves. H’Jhen a basic resource search is conducted the 
first time that a question is asked, a copy of the search results can be placed 
in the information file. Subsequent questions on the same topic can take ad- 
vantage of this first search, select from it, and add ot it. A self-perpetuating 5 

information file, that is in time V7ith user needs, is therefore created and j 

carried forward. An example of the contents of one such file is given below. 




Other special collections which might be created and maintained could include: 

■ ■ I 

Textbooks 

Curriculum Manuals and Handbooks 

Curriculum Guides ' j 

Units of Study 

Le sson Plans 9 

Local School System Documents 1 

Standardiiged Tests 

Resource Catalogs and Materials I 

Prograranied Materials 

Publishers Catalogs ' | 




APPENDIX J 

Annotated List of Selected Collections of Materials 
in the MOREL Information Center's Information File 



Introduction 

The following is a selected and briefly annotated 
list of subject descriptors which represent the signifi- 
cant collections of materials in the information file of 
the MOREL Information Center. These collections 
were developed gradually, as a specific need arose for 
such materials, in replying to the internal and external 
requests for information received by the Information 
Center. Therefore, no claims arc made that the list is 
exhaustive or that the collections are more extensive 
than is necessary to' serve the immediate needs of the 
Information Center. 

The descriptors were taken, for the most part, from 
the Thesiiraiis of ERIC Descriptors (1967), published 
by the Educational Resources Information Center, Bu- 
reau of Research, U. S. Office of Education. 

Administration 

Collection of general articles on administration, 
leadership, principalship, departmental chairman, etc. 
An internally produced bibliography and several ex- 
. ternally acquired bibliographies. 

Attitudes, Measurement 

• A small collection of scholarly articles on attitude 
measurement, both general and for various specific 
phases of educational research. 

Attitudes, Teacher 

Several articles and an externally acquired bibli- 
ography, as well as several ERIC abstracts. 

Behavioral Objectives 

Contains two bibliographies, an internally produced 
one and one external. Several articles on the principles 
of bchavorial objectives are there, as well as a few 
ERIC abstracts. 

Class Management 

This collection includes an internally produced bibli- 
ography as well as several articles on the subject. 

Community Control of Schools 

Included is a copy of the New York City decen- 
tralization plan, as well as internally produced bibli- 
ography and a considerable collection of ERIC ab- 
$tracts. Various articles are also included. 

I 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

An extensive collection of articles, both practical 
and scholarly, and a good collection of ERIC abstracts. 
Some literature describing computer hardware is avail- 
able, as well as an internally produced bibliography. 



Copyright 

Various articles, guidelines, etc., on Copyright and 
an outline of plagiarism. A pamphlet on copyright and 
educators. 

Core Curriculum 

An internally produced bibliography and oile ob- 
tained externally, as well as a good collection of articles. 

\ 

Creative Thinking 

An extensive collection of materials includes many 
scholarly articles and two internally produced bibli- 
ographies. 

Delinquency, Juveiiile 

Included are one externally acquired bibliography 
and a collection of various current articles. 

Disadvantaged 

An extensive collection of materials, including two 
internally produced bibliographies and three externally 
acquired ones. There are also hundreds of ERIC ab- 
stracts and a great deal of scholarly articles. 

Discovery Processes 

Two internally produced bibliographies and an ex- 
tensive collection of articles on discovery, induction, 
deduction, etc. are available. 

Feedback, Student 

Included are a lengthy internally produced bibli- 
ography and a good supply of articles, both practical 
and scholarly. 

Financial Support 

A collection of several articles and one intenially 
produced bibliography. 

Flexible Scheduling 

Included are one externally acquired bibliography, 
an internally produced list of institutional resources, 
and a small collection of articles. 

Higher Education Act of 1965 (89-329) ^ 

A bibliography, internally produced, and a small 
group of 'articles and announcements constitute the' bulk 
of this collection. 

Indeperident Study ^ 

A small collection of articles, both practical' and 
scholarly, as well as an internally produced bibliogra- 
phy arc mcluded. * 

Individual Instruction 

One bibliography, externally acquired, and seyr "' 1 
articles are available. 



informtition iei®noe 

One Internally produced bibliography, as well as 
tlircc externally acquired ones, are available. A good 
collection of articles and ERIC abstracts are included, 

Iducotion Professions Development Act of 1867 
(80-36) 

Included arc a list of the Michigan and Ohio admin- 
istrators as of summer 1968, several articles descriptive 
of the law, and a small collection of general articles, 

iducational Faolllties 

One externally acquired bibliography and several 
articles on facilities, educational parks, etc. 

IdMoational Media 

The collection contains an internally produced bibli- 
ography, several ERIC abstracts, and several general 
articles. 

iducational Technology 

Several general articles and one externally produced 
bibliography arc available. 

KementaiY and Secondary Education Act 
of 1966 (89-10) 

A lengthy internal bibliography and several articles, 
both on the act in general and on Its various titles. 

tnvironinental Influences 

A small collection of scholarly articles, and a group 
of ERIC abstracts. 

Evaluation 

Four externally acquired bibliographies and several 
articles and ERIC abstracts, as well as a document 
ealied “guidelines for the evaluation of teaching.” 

Inservice Teacher Education 

An extensive collection of materials that includes 
the following: an internally produced bibliography, var- 
ious research reports, and an extensive collection of 
articles, both popular and scholarly. 

Instructional Materials Center 

One internally produced htibliograpliy and two ex- 
ternally acquired ones complement a good collection of 
articles, descriptive sheets, and transparency masters. 

Integration Methods | 

A large collection of articles, mostly scholarly, and 
one internally produced bibliography. 

Inleraction Analysis 

A small collection of curmnt articles, mostly schol- 
arly, eomplcmcnt a collection of ERIC abstracts and 
one lengthy produced bibliography. 

Mltening 

A. large collection of scholarly articles is supple- 
ntfnted by an internally prod^iccd bibliography and a 
CQUeclion of abstracts, mostly !eRJC. 



Mathematios Eduoation 

An extensive collection of materials, induding two 
short internally produced bibliographies, several project 
resource lists, a stnall collection of ERIC abstracts, and 
a large collection of scholarly articles. 

Microteaching 

One externally acquired bibliography and several 
ERIC abstracts and prlnt-outs are included, as well as 
an extensive collection of practical and scholarly 
articles. 

Mlddl© Schools 

This large collection includes: two internally pro- 
duced bibliographies, one large externally acquired 
bibliography, agency resource lists, ERIC and other 
abstracts, a packet of materials from the University 
of Toledo, and a large collection of articles (many 
scholarly). 

Motivation 

A very extensive collection of scholarly articles is 
complcmentccl by two internally produced bibliogra- 
phies, and externally acquired one, the reply to a 
DATRIX search, and several ERIC abstracts. 

Negotiations, Contract 

A small collection includes several articles and one 
internally produced bibliography. 

Negro Education 

A good collection of scholarly articles and several 
ERIC abstracts are supplemented by a lengthy exter- 
nally acquired bibliography. 

Nongradecl System 

This collection included one externally acquired 
bibliography, several internally produced agency re- 
source lists, an NBA research memo with bibliography, 
and a good collection of articles, ERIC abstracts, pam- 
phlets, etc. ' 

Personnel Selection 

Four externally acquired bibliographies on various 
aspects of personnel selection are available, as well as, 
a small collection of articles. 

PERT (Program Evaluation Review Technique) 

A good collection of scholarly articles as well as 
practical ones, pamphlets, etc. 

Physical Education ‘ 

One internally produced bibliography and two' ex- 
ternally acquired ones, a good collection of ERIC ab- 
stracts, and various articles, papers and announcements 
arc available. 

Problem Solving 

A meejium sized collection of articles oil se^ral 
aspects of .problem solving, ** 
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Foundations 

Oradlngs 

History and Philosophy oC Education 
Humanities 

Initial Teaching Alphabet 
Interviews 

Legislation, educational 
Model cities program 
MOREL (general) 

National Defense Education Act of 1958 (83««864) 
National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
0f 1965 (89-209) 

Organic curriculum 
Perception 
Privacy, invasion of 
Questionini and diseus^ion 
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Reinforcement 

Research and Development Centers 
Rewards ' • 

Science education 
Self evaluation, teacher 
Sensitivity training 
Social characteristics 
Special education 
Student participation 
Student teaching 
Transportation 
lirban Education 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (88410) 
Vocational Scliools 
Writing 
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Programming Planning Budgeting System .(I^PBS) 
In addition to a small collection of artlcfes, there 
arc three externally accjuired bibliograpI)l'^s, a set of 
booklets from George Washington Univci^lty, and some 
ERIC abstracts. 

Racial Attitudes 

An extensive collection, including two internally 
produced bibliographies, one .'I'lsting articles and one 
listing attitude measurement instruments. There is also 
one externally acquired bibliography. 

Reading 

This collection consists of three externally acquired 
bibliographies, along/vith several ERIC abstracts, book 
reviews, etc. 

/ 

Regional Educa|fonal Laboratories 

In addition t6 an extensive list of general articles 
about the thco/y development and opeiation of the 
laboratories, there are critical reviews and papers, lab- 
boratory guidelines, news releases, and various labora- 
tory directories and program critiques. 

School Study Councils 

This collection contains general articles, descriptive 
literature, various SSC proposals, evaluative materials, 
and a list of SSC’s. 

School Year, Length 

Extensive collection of articles, papers, reprints, 
Otc., most of them from the School Calendar Study 
Committee and local school systems. These arc also, 
two externally acquired bibliographies and one inter- 
iially prepared, and NEA research memo with bibli- 
ography, and some ERIC materials. 

Self Concept 

Four externally acquired bibliographies and one 
internally produced one constitute the bulk of this col- 
lection which also includes some ERIC abstracts. 

Sex Education 

Included are two externally acquired bibliographies 
and a small collection of articles and booklets. 

Simulation 

Three externally acquired bibliographies and one 
internally produced one, in addition to the results of a 
DATRIX search, a pile of ERIC abstracts, and a good 
Collection of articles constitute this collection. 

Small Group Instruction 

A good collection of articles is complemented by 
an internally produced bibliography. 

Student Response Systems 

Quite a few articles, both piactical and scholarly, 
are the basis of a collection that includes booklets, 
lists of salesmen, and literature on various types of 
hardware. 



Study Skills 

An internally prepared bibliography and a list of 
study materials supplement an internally prepared bibli- 
ography. 

Supervision 

A large collection of scholarly articles on supervi- 
sion and the supervisor are available, in addition to an 
externally acquired bibliography. 

Systen«s Approach 

A large collection of scholarly articles and papers 
are available, in addition to one internally produced 
and three externally acquired bibliographies, a struc- 
tured DATRIX search, and several resource lists. 

Teacher Aides 

Several articles and descriptive sheets on teacher 
aides and para-professionals are supplemented by two 
bibliographies, one external and one internal. 

Team Teaching 

A list of resources and an externally acquired 
bibliography are the basis of a collection which also 
includes a large number of articles, a packet from 
Lamphere (Michigan) Public Schools, and some ERIC 
materials. 

Work Attitudes 

A fairly large collection of scholarly articles on 
work attitudes, work-study aspirations, central life in- 
terests, etc. 

In addition to the above descriptors, which repre- 
sent the significant areas of our searches to date, we 
have also had more limited needs in the areas listed 
below. Again, the terms ai c selected from the Thesaurus 
of ERIC Descriptors. Presently, these minor collections 
house fragmentary references located tlius far and are 
not considered to be major resources. 

Attitudes, student 
Behavior 

Behavior, non-verbal ‘ 

Change Agents 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 (88-352) 

Class size 
College, junior 
Commuhication 
Compensatory Education 
Congress, U.S. 

Counseling 

Dialect 

Discipline ” 

Dropouts 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (88-452) 
Educational television 
English education 

ERIC ; 

Feedback, teacher peer group 

Foreign Language EdUGation ' 
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InitaUatlon and Evaluation of a Itegional Information System 
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Background 

The Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (MOREL) was established as an agency to 
develop and test alternatives to current educational 
practice. One of 20 regional laboratories operating 
under Title IV of EvSEA, MOREL undertook, among 
other programs, the development of an information 
system designed to meet the needs of educaitors in the 
region. The MOREL Regional Information System 
(RIS) provides referrals to people, projects, and pro- 
grams as well as to printed materials. Its intent is to 
provide one-stop information service. 

Details on the operation of the system may be found 
in a companion publication. Establishing the Informa- 
tion System — An Operational Handbook. 

The development of the MOREL RIS progressed 
to the stage of successful field testing during the sum- 
mer of 1968. At this point, attention was directed to the 



possibilities of installations within the region. During 
the development and field testing phase, potential instal- 
lation sites were identified with some basic groundwork 
carried out to determine those which might be most 
appropriate. A principal criterion for installation was 
the determination of the ability and interest of an insti- 
tution in providing the necessary manpower, resources, 
and attention to the operation of the RTS to assure an 
effective, long-lasting contribution to education. 

This document details the selection and installation 
procedures used in the installation of the MOREL 
Regional Information System in the Ohio Education 
Association (OEA). The chronology highlights the 
activities of both parties in the installation. Although 
the formal installation ]>eriod might be considered as 
being from September 12, 1968, through February 17, 
1969, activities which led to the installation agreement 
are reviewed as well. 



Activities 



April 25, 1968 

Presentation of MOREL'S RIS 

Charles Kromer of MOREL met with Charles R. 
Hilston, Byron Marlowe, and Sandra B. Damico of the 
OEA in Columbus, Ohio, to review the MOREL RTS 
development. Emphasis was placed on familiarizing the 
OEA with our program and soliciting their assistance 
in the identification and collection of exemplary re- 
sources. Two significant points resulted from this initial 
meeting; 

A. Awareness on the part of MOREL of the OEA 
focused on the valuation of innovative programs 
in Ohio schools. 

B. Expressed willingness on the part of OEA to par- 
ticipate with MOREI.^ in its continuing develop- 
ment and an indication of future interest as an 
installation site for the RLS. 



May 9, 1968 

OEA invites MOREL to Discuss its Program 
The Ohio Secondary School Principals, a depart- 
ment of OEA, invited Charles Kromer to present the 
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“MOREL Information Story” at their summer work- 
shop in Columbus. This presentation to roughly 300 
principals was held on June 25-27, 1968. 



June 17, 1968 

MOREL Steps Up Ohio Activities 

Frank Halley, MOREL summer field representa- 
tive, and Charles ICromcr met with Byron Marlowe in 
Columbus to review MOREL summer activities in Ohio 
and to involve the OEA in resource identification find 
collection. 



Summer, 1968 

Ohio Summer Activities 



Close Contact was maintained by Frank Halley and 
and Charles Kromer with Byron Marlowe of the OEA, 
receiving and reviewing suggested programs, projects, 
and personnel referrals appropriate for the information 
center. During this time the OEA was finalizing their 
Frontier Program and again indicated interest in becom- 
ing involved with an ongoing activity which would shp- 
port the initial Frontier Program, 
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August 14, 1968 
0£A Meets with MOREL 

Richard Hindman, Director of Research, along with 
Byron Marlowe and Sandra Damico of the Research Di- 
vision of the OJ3A, came to Detroit to discuss the OEA’s 
interest in acquiring the MOREL RIS for Ohio. The 
OEA recognized the need for providing information of 
an innovative or exemplary nature to educators of the 
state, having been involved with the Frontier Program 
during the past year to address this concern. They saw 
the MOREL RIS as a natural follow-up to these activi- 
ties and felt the RIS would c implement present services 
of the association. 

The significant result of this meeting was a commit- 
ment by Richard Hindman to discuss the program, its 
costs and personnel requirements, with Dr. Staynor 
Brighton, Executive Secretary of the OEA. 



October 11, 1SS8 

MOREL Board Grants Approval 

Stuart C. Rankin indicated to Staynor Brighton 
that the MOREL Board of Directors were pleased 
about the proposed installation and requested formal 
acceptance of the agreement by the OEA. 

October 15-16, 1968 
Acceptance of Access 60 Retrieval System 
Byron Marlowe met in Detroit to review the poten- 
tial of the proposed Access 60 equipment. Mutual 
agreement on this equipment was made by Byron Mar- 
lowe and Charles Kromcr and initiation of the devel- 
opment of a coding scheme compatible with this 
equipment was undertaken. Byron Marlowe assumed 
the responsibility for the coding scheme development 
with review and supjrort provided by Charles Kromer. 



I 



August 21, 1908 

OEA Officially Requests Installation 

Staynor Brighton communicated with Dr. Stuart C. 
Rankin, Executive Director of MOREL, expressing in- 
terest in acquiring the MOREL RIS for the OEA. He 
proposes a meeting in Ohio in early September to de- 
velop an installation agreement and installation 
procedures. 



September 12, 1968 
MOREL Meets with the OEA 

Stuart C. Rankin, William Young, George Grimes, 
and Charles Kromer met v/ith the OEA in Columbus to 
discuss a proposed installation agreement. General 
agreement was reached and directions for completing 
an installation schedule were given. Formal acceptance 
by the respective governing boards of MOREL and the 
OEA would be sought at their next meeting. Plans for 
a joint news release were made. 



October 7-8, 1968 

Establishment of an Installation Schedule 
Richard Hindman of the OEA came to Detroit to 
finalize the installation schedule with Charles Kromcr 
of MOREL. Ada Jean Lowe, librarian with the OEA, 
met in Detroit with James Doyle and Leo Pickett, 
MOREL librarians, to review the nature of the library 
component of the MOREL RIS. 




October 10, 1968 
Adaptation of the RIS Emerges 

Byron Marlowe proposed new equipment. Access 
as an alternative to the McBec equipment used by 
MOREL. Mutual investigation by MOREL and the 
OEA was undertaken immediately to determine the 
feasibility of this equipment in the system. 
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October 23, 1968 

OEA Formally Accepts Installation 

Agreement 

Staynor Brighton confirmed in a letter to Stuart C. 
Rankin the acceptance of the installation agreement by 
the OEA Executive Committee. 



Wovember 1, 1968 

Preliminary Approval of Coding Scheme 
Byron Marlowe and Charles Kromer met in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, to review the proposed coding scheme. 
Concurrence was reached on the format, descriptors, 
and numerical code. ' 



November, 1968 

Installation Transition Activities 

MOREL , made available to the OEA all forms, 
cover letters, and procedures utilized in the operation 
of the MOREL RIS. The OEA spent this time Review- 
ing these and eonverting them to their own needs. 
Printing of the finalized forms, letters, and procedures 
was scheduled for December and January. 

» 

December 19, 1968 ' 

Training for OEA Personnel 

Charles Kromcr, James Doyle, and Leo Pickett 
went to Columbus to work with the personnel responsi- 
ble for operating the OEA Information Center. Charles 
Kromcr met with the Field stall of the OEA to review 
with them their responsibilities in identifying and col- 
lecting resources. Areas such as sources, quality,' needs, 
etc. were covered. 

James Doyle and Leo Pickett met with Ada Jean 
Lowe to review the progress being made in establishing 
the library component of the OEA Information Center. 
Emphasis was placed on library content, facilities, and 
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January 6, 1969 
Printing Completed 

} The OEA sent copies of forms, letters, and coding 

I Schemes to MOREL. 

January 8, 1969 

Preliminary Evaluation of Installation 
to Date 

MOREL issued a progress report on the installa- 
tion. Specific points were made with general agreement 
that the installation was progressing on sehedule. 

January 28, 1969 

MOREL Notifies Ohio Resources 

MOREL eontaeted all previousL identified re- 
sources in Ohio whieh had been colleeted for the 
MOREL RIS and informed them of the transfer of 
their aetivities to the OEA. Each resource was supplied 
With OEA data forms and coding scheme to facilitate 
their transferring to the OEA Information Center. 

January, 1969 
OEA Seeks Resources 

An initial mass mailing was made to educators in 
Ohio, explaining the operation of the OEA’s Informa- 



tion System titled “Association Referral Information 
Service”. (ARTS). At the same time, each educator 
was asked to suggest exemplary people and programs . 
familiar to them. 

February, 1969 
Completion of Transfer 

MOREL sent files containing information on re- 
sources in Ohio identified by MOREL to the OEA. In 

addition, selected articles, abstracts, and bibliographies 
were sent for inclusion in the library component of 
the ARTS. 

February 17, 1969 

Installation Completed — Service Begins j 

The OEA had identified and compiled roughly 
2000 resources from the state of Ohio. Through public i 

relations efforts, service was announced and requests ! 

were processed from educators throughout the state. 

Requests received by MOREL from Ohio were referred I 

to the OEA for processing. 



Installation Costs 8i Staff Requireme^nt 
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Certain questions relating to costs may have come to 
mind during the review of the activities involved in 
installing the RIS. 

Initially it should be made clear that there is no 
direct cost or purchase involved in obtaining the right 
to use the RIS. Having been developed with federal 
funds for the purpose of providing tested alternatives to 
current educational practice, the developed models are 
available at no cost. Should any equipment, materials, 
manpower, or facilities be required, this cost will be 
borne by the institution serving as the installation. 
MOREL, having developed the RIS, provided con- 
sultant services at no cost to the acquiring institution. 
MOREL assumed any transportation, food, and lodg- 
ing costs incurred during the installation phase. Like- 
wise the OEA bore the expenses of sending any of 



their personnel to MOREL during the installation 
phase. In addition, the OEA assumed the cost of ob- 
taining the Access 60 equipment and additional ex- 
penses incurred in the revision and adaptation of the 
MOREL forms and procedures to their own system. 

It has not been the intent of this document to pre- 
sent precise details or cost factors as might be related 
to the installation of the MOREL RIS in the OEA. 
Rather, our intent is to provide an overall frame of 
reference- so that anyone interested in obtaining a basic 
understanding of the installation procedure could do 
$0 without having to piece the process together from 
unrelated sources. Certainly more specific details could 
be obtained by referring to either party, depending on 
the specific nature of your concern. ^ 
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Background 

Early in 1967, the Michigan-Ohio Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory (MOREL) in addressing one of 
the major expressed needs of the region, undertook the 
development of an information system. The system’s 
design was sueh that it permitted edueators in the region 
to present questions on a wide variety of subjeets and 
interest areas and reeeive referrals to programs, proj- 
eets, people, and printed materials. These referrals rep- 
resented alternatives for the requester of information 
as he pursued solutions to his problems and eoneerns. 
A great deal more eould be said about the speeifies of 
the information system’s operation but, as the purpose 
of this doeument is to report the results of the evalua- 
tion study, referenee will be made to a eompanion 
doeument whieh presents the operational aspeets of the 
MOREL Regional Information System (RIS) in 
greater detail. This doeument is titled, Establishing the 
Information System — An Operational Handbook. 

Procedures 

In undertaking an evaluation of the MOREL RIS, 
the intent was to determine whether the edueators were 
able to reeeive, from the RIS, information that would 
be helpful to them. A detailed study of the ultimate use 
of the information was not undertaken, nor was the 
RIS eompared direetly to other existing information 
sourees or systems. Rather, eaeh requester was asked 
to give his eandid impressions of the RIS in terms of 
his reasons for the request, the use of the information, 
his previous knowledge and use of information sources 
and systems, and his general rating of the services pro- 
vided through the MOREL RIS. Since the RIS focuses 
on providing various types of referrals, i.e., people, 
programs, and printed materials, the evaluation sought 
the utilization of these various types of information and 
their value to the requester, irhe evaluation instrument 
.used in the study is found in lihe Appendix. 

Limitations 

The activities of MOREL arc developmental in 
nature. Thus, with regard to the Regional Information 
System’s operation, the servieps provided were to facili- 
tate the field testing of the developed model. Conse- 



quently the nature of tlie limited exposure of educators 
to this service will qualify the results reported later in 
this presentation. They will, however, include sufficient 
data from which conclusions can be drawn. 

Sample 

During the field testing phase in 1968, service was 
offered to 302 requests, represented by 218 individual 
requests. Multiple requests and general informational 
requests about MOREL’s program accounts for the 
difference. The User Evaluation Questionnaire was sent 
to all requesters, with 145 being completed and re- 
turned. The results were analyzed and comparisons 
made according to the role of the requester. The tabu- 
lation of the data is presented in Table 1. N in each 
case represents the total number in that particular role 
classification responding to the instrument. In each 
box, the number in the upper left corner represents the 
number out of the total N for .that role that checked 
that category. The number in the lower right corner 
indicates the percentage response. 

Analysis 

The category, “Overall System Rating,” provided 
each requester a 7 point response. The percentages in- 
dicated in 'column 1 represent the average or adeqtiatc 
rating through the excellent rating. Viewing the average 
of all roles, it appears that roughly 8 out of each 10 
requesters were satisfied with the services provided by 
the RIS. 

The next .3 categories, “Classroom, School, and 
Professional Growth Needs,” were designed to permit 
the requester to specify his reason for seeking informa- 
tion. Here we begin to note some differentiation 
between the roles and their reason for seeking informa- 
tion. Principals, superintendents, and the director-coor- 
dinator leVcl in the public elementary and secon<^ary 
school seem to be concerned principally with school 
needs, while the teacher, consulfr^it, and university 
roles lean more toward Iheir own professional groWth 
than the others. ' ' 

The categories o|,- ^‘Completing, Suggesting, and 
Re-evaluating Pursuits” along with “Decision-Making” 
represent choices for the requester in terms of the ^use 
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to which he put the information. Here again we sec the 
roles of principal, siipcrintcnclcnt, and dircctoi -coorcli- 
nator as primarily concerned with a decision-making 
orientation while the other roles of county consultant, 
university, and teacher are increasingly less concerned 
with decisions. It is also important to note that on an 
average for all roles, roughly 25% of the time the 
information provided was able to suggest new pursuits. 

The next set of eategorics relate to the requesters’ 
knowledge of similar information systems and his previ- 
ous sources of information. The eounty eonsultant level 
seems to be more aware of what is “happening” than 
other roles. Again the average of the roles would indi- 
cate lack of knowledge of existing systems similar to 
the MOREL RIS. Of the examples of known systems. 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), 
Association Referral Information Service (ARTS), and 
Activities to Support and Stimulate Innovations in 
Schools Today (ASSIST) were frequently mentioned. 
Two of these, ARTS and ASSIST’, have been patterned 
after the MOREL RTS to a large degree and represent 
evidenee of independent operational installations of the 
MOREL eoneept of information systems. ERIC, of 
course, is a vital part of the printed material referrals 
in the RTS. 

Previous sourecs of information were about as ex- 
pected with individual library work, intermediate or 
county districts, colleagues, state departments and uni- 
versities being utilized. Several references to recently 
created information systems such as ARTS and ASSIST 
were mentioned along with ERIC, Regional Labs and 
R & D Centers. The interesting point here is that each 
role seems to view the county or intermediate district 
as a vital role for providing information. This may have 
implications in terms of the location of information 
systems within each state. 

The last 3 categories, “People and Program Con- 
tacted and Printed Materials Read,” review the actual 

i 

followup by the requester to the various types of infor- 
mation supplied. Principals, superintendents, directors- 
coordinators, and county or intermediate consultants 
seem interested in visiting existing programs as a means 
of becoming aware of what’s “happening”. This may 
be affected by their ability to be more mobile than the 
tcaciier role. Very little total interest was expressed in 
Seeking contact with individuals by any role. This may 
be accounted for by a potential cost factor and 
scheduling problem. 



Summary & Conclusion 

While a study of this type has limitations, certain I 

generalizations seem to emerge from the data. 

Initially it would appear that all roles are anxious 
for a more comprehensive one-stop service to emerge. 
Indications arc that the model of the MOREL RIS 
might be a start in that direction. Following closely is 3 

the need for various types of information,, both in form I 

(i.c., people, programs and print) and in degree of 
difficulty or involvement. Information seems to be 
needed that can not only address specific concerns, ■ 

when so stated, but also suggest direction to the more 
vague request. Certain roles, such as principals, super- 
intendents, and dircctors-coordinators, seem to seek 
information that will result in closure and decisions, 
while teachers, consultants, and university roles seem | 

to be after alternatives and ideas. 1 

Present methods and sources of information serv- 
ices are loosely structured if structured at all. This 
results in a very ineffective procedure for obtaining 
information and often is a cause for lack of action. The i 

role of the intermediate or county office seems to be 
emerging as the focal point for educational improve- j 

ment and would appear to be the likely place to begin I 

formalizing the transfer of information in a more mean- 
ingful way. Certainly, the concept of information has j 

broadened from its previous scope (the written word) > 

and now includes all forms of written communications 
(research reports, project descriptions, abstracts, bibli- 
ographies, etc.) as well as informational referrals to 
noted and competent teachers, administrators, and con- i 

sultants at the county, state, and university level for j 

the many exemplary projects and programs in exist- 
ence today. 

The Future | 

What does the future hold for the implications 
drawn from this study? Where do we go from here? 

One suggestion would be to continue the work that has i 

been started in the area of knowledge utilization. This 
should be continued and utilized in the study of systems j 

such as'ERIC, ASSIST, ARIS, and the many “systems” I 

evolving today. Effort must be made to coordinate the , j 
activities of these “systems” to assure maximum con- i 

centration of money and effort for maximum produc- i 

tivity. The federal government has been involved in 
initiating many of these systems and must novv take 
the initiative in seeing that the most effective ones are 
continued and incorporated into a meaningful nejwork. 
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Appendix 

User Evc^kiation Questionnaires 
■ >.0REL INFOFmrTON CENTER 

(Please lespond to all questions) 

Title or position (optional) 

1. Which of the following best describes the reason for your request? 

(More than one choice permitted) 

Classroom needs as I deal daily with students 

S chool or department working on educational improvement in the area 
of my request 

Professional growth (writing, reading, or further schooling) 

necessitated additional information 

* ^Interest as a result of attending a meeting, conference, etc. 

Other (specify) 



2, Which of the following best describes how you used the information received 
as a result of your request? (More than one choice permitted) 

^to complete the original pursuit 

to investigate new pursuits it suggested 

to re-revaluate the direction of the original pursuit 
to assist in decision-making about educational practi-ces 
other (specify) ______________ 

3. One of the objectives of the MOREL Information Center is to provide "one- 
stop" service where referrals to programs, printed materials, and consultants, 
are available from one source. 

a. Are you familiar with other institutions, individuals, or 
agencies which could provide this "one-stop" service? 

Yes No (If yes, please indicate the name(s) 

b. From v;hat source (s) did you obtain information prior to your using 
the MOREL Information Center? 



4. How would you rate the services provided by the MOREL Information Center. 

L / / / 1.1 L / 

excellent adequate . unnecessary 



5. What activities would you suggest we 
a. Start? 
i). stop? 



c • 



I 



continue? 
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Eesourcd People 

1* E^garding the resoutrce people irefetKed to you^ did you iftvlew the 
baekground information supplied? ' 

'o oinp lately 

^somewhat 

Jiot at all 

none provided 



2* Did you contact or engage any of the resource people? 

(specify) c ontacted engaged 

No 



3. How would you rate the contribution of those resource people you contacted 
or engaged? r ^ 

provided many nevj ideas 

provided some nev 7 ideas 

jprovided very little that was new 

^reinforced present thinking 

^irrelevant 

other (specify) 



Projects & Programs 

4. Regarding the projects and programs referred to you, did you review the 
background information supplied. 

c ompletely 

s omewhat 

not at all ' 

^none provided 



5. Did you write, telephone, or visit a project or program? 

«. 

(specify) ^Mail ^Telephone Visitation 

No * 



How would you rate the contribution of U'ht project or program you wrode 
to, telephoned, or visited? r , 

p rovided many new ideas 
p rovided some new ideas 
p rovided very little that was neV 7 
r einforced present thinking 

irrelevant 

o ther (specify) 










EE FBRRAL LIBRARY 
USER EVALUATION QUESTXPNNAXRE 



I, 




the piflntQcl mmtsrials 



to you, ware 




(bibliographiai, artioles, eto.) sent 



a. read? 



i - / / / / /_ / / 



extensively 


in part 




not a 


t all 


, relevant to your needs? 










/ -Vr / 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


highly 


adequately 




not at all 



2. Coneerning the referrals to other agencies for additional inforiuation, 
were they contacted? 



Yes 

No 

No referrals given 



3. If agencies to which MOREL referred you V7ere contacted, to what extent 
were they able to assist you? 

i i i - -_j / i / / 

extensively somewhat not at all 



4. If agencies to which MOREL referred you were not contacted, why did you 
not contact them? 











Appendix L 

■lIQj e.S.bed...iy.lli^ and Jto teerials 

for the 

CenMil CQordintMna Of floe and Regional Centers 



The staff, equipment, and materials for the Central Coordinating Office and 
Eegional Centers shall be discussed in this appendix. Details for the Depart- 
mental Reference Station have already been given In Appendix E. 

The requirements for the Central Coordinating Office shall Be listed according 
to the implementation phases suggested in the recommendations section of the body 
of this report. It is suggested that the model for the Regional Centers be the 
Wayne County ASSIST Center as indicated earlier. Thus, the Regional Center model 
will be presented with a high degree of operational specificity while the' Central 
Coordinating Office shall be basically a suggested beginning for a nev; and 
p«4igsi:fisirfs'^e~non-exlstant unit together with general directions for projected growth 
stages. The details of the growth stages should be worked out iis a result of 
the pilot (Phase I) activities. 

Central Coordinating Office 

Phase I would include, in addition to the existing, educational reference 
collection at the State Library, the following: 

Itaff 

1 Educational ReferencG Specialist 
1 Secretary 

furnitur e 

1 Desk, double pedestal w/chair 
1 Desk, charging 

1 Chair, swivel for charging desk 
1 Cabinet, visible file 
1 Worktable, 39" high vz/formica top 
1 Stool, sv7ivel, adjustable height 
3 Shelving, metal, 12" deep K 36" high x 84" high 
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Fumltufe (continued)^ * 

1 Book truck 
X Stool, stop 

2 Table, index, double tiered 

1 Table, library, 36" x 72" 

3 Table, library, 36" x 60" 

14 Shelving, library book, single faced 36" wide x 78" high 

5 Shelving, periodical, 42" high 

6 Shelving, periodical, 78" high 

2 File Cabinet, horijsontal, two drawer 

4 File, 4 door, vertical 

1 Ceibinot, ten drawer file, microfilta 
1 Stand, dictionary 
1 Nev?apaper rack, horissontal 
1 Microform reader/printer 
1 Microfiche storage cabinet 





Reference Specialist’s office — 120 sciuare feet 
Secretarial area 

Additional area for the reference 



Other 



Telephono (with one direct line to the Departmental Reference 
Station) 

Telefacsiraile link to the Departmental Reference Station 
Access to a high-speed flat bed photocopier. 



Phase II would involve the employment of a director and secretary as the first 



step and the addition of further administrative, reference, 



and technical staff 



as the Regional Centers are brought into being J 



1 Director 

1 Secretary 

When the Regional Centers are added the following personnel will be 
needed : 

2 Reference Specialist 

1 Technical Supervisor 

2 Clerk/typist 

Additional personnel vjould be needed as the system grov;s to full 
scale operation 




''‘The " majority of this furniture is include d with the MOREL reference 
collection v?hich has been given to the Department of Education (see copy corre- 
spondence at the end of this appendix) • 
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Spaet 

Each professional would require a standard slg® office (120 square 
feet) with adequate adjacent work space. 

Another 400 square feet should be allocated for additional reference 
waterials (see below) . 

Additional Collections 

Serious consideration should be given to adding the types of special 
collections listed in Appendix J, 

Adequate furniture should be added for the building of additional 
special collections. 

Other 

Telefacsimile and direct telephone links should be established between 
the Central Coordinating Units and all Regional Centers. 

Regional Centers? 

The follox'/ing are selected materials from the V/ayne County Intermediate 
School District *s ASSIST Center. Additional documentation and information are 
available from the Center. 
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ASSIST’^ Jnio^mution l(> p.6eo6ed to tfU6 b^Ue^ sketch pMpMcl 
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ioJi the. EducatoA/^ t^oumbe/c 19-20, 196B, at $t, l\0Jny*4> Lake., f.licUgan» 



The ASSIST Center is a service of the Wayne County Intermediate School District. 
Funded in July of 1967 and functionally operative in October, this supplemental ed« 
ucational center has been designed as a three-year project. 

FiVd priority educational needs in Wayne Coimty, as determined by a year-long 
study, are those to v;hich the Center addresses its efforts by assisting public and 
non-public educators in: 

1. Fostering positive SELF-CONCEPTS in. students. 

2. ^^OTIVATING students for learning. 

3. Understanding and providing for INDIVIDUAL need. 

4. Professional understanding of the LEARNING process. 

5. Dealing with PROBLEM students. 

The ASSIST Center has four major components whose coordinated efforts are di- 
rected to helping meet the priority needs: INFORMATION SERVICES, ACTION PROGRAMS, 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT, and EVALUATION AND RESEARCH. 



INFORMATION SERVIC ES 

Information Services conducts a varied complex for educational research, in- 
formation and dissemination. Research/reference specialists are located at the 
ASSIST offices in Wayne County Library Headquarters and Wayne State University Li- 
brary. 

Action Line (313) 274-9010. A telephone service providing information, ref- 
erences and direction to educators on all aspects of education. Operators are on 
duty 8:30 to 4:30 weekdays. Requests are also accepted and processed by mail. 

DIAL (313) 729-0800. Dissemination of ^piiovative Activities thru ystening. 

A weekly recorded message, approximately two minutes in length, devoted to on-going 
innovation and promising practices, and to topics of general interest to education. 



Central Files ; A listing of exemplary programs in the metropolitan area. 
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ASSIST l£ 2^ Assis t and Much More 

INTRODUCTION 



In Engllsh-sSpeaking countries "assist" means to help. In Wayne 
County, Michigan, where assist Is also ASSIST, it means to help and 
much more. 



ASSIST (Wayne County version) stands for Activities to Stimulate 
and Support Innovation in Schools Today, It's a supplementary educa- 
tion and infoniiation center funded by Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and administered by the Wayne County 
Intermediate School District. 



PRIORITY NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

A year-long study focusing on the priority educational needs of 
children in Wayne County preceded the establishment of ASSIST. The 
study was made under a Title III grant and was conducted by over 80 
persons from all walks of life. Besides educators, persons on the 
study committee represented business and industry, labor, social a~ 
gencles, the PTA and other community organizations. 

Twelve, priority needs were identified by the study. The top five 
to which ASSIST addresses its efforts are: 

1. Fostering positive sel f - concepts ih students. 

2 . Increasing m otivation for 1 ea rn i n g .' 

3. Understanding students as in dividuals for purposes of in- 
struction and psychological developmen t . 
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A. Increa3ing teacher understanding of the learning process. 
Helping teachers deal with problem students found in regulai 
classrooms . 

Four major components of ASSIST are engaged in helping Wayne 
County's 27,000 public and non-public educators meet these five 
needs. These components are Action Programs, Evaluation and Research, 
Staff Development, and Information Services. 



ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

Action Programs has directed its major focus in two areas; (1) 
the development of a "self-actualization” curriculum and (2) an in- 
structional, task-oriented workshop for teachers and paraprofession- 
als. 



Working in three elementary schools and sharing its developing 
curriculum with a number of others in Wayne County, Action programs 
has as its goal a new "curriculum" which will help teachers become 
adult models of "fully-functioning" people; that is, using their 
capacities to the greatest extent possible, enabling them to estab- 
lish a teaching-learning environment that will maximize pupil growth 
toward self-actualization. 

The teacher-paraprof essional workshop is designed to open and to 
keep open communication between teachers and their full-time aides, 
C'“pccially in problem-solving, and to up-grade teaching skills in the 
area of individualizing instruction. The workshop is unique in that 
the 30 teachers and a like number of para-professionals are partici- 
pating together as a staff without differentiation between the certi- 
fied and the non-certified person. 

Staff Development has sponsored a number of conferences and 
workshops designed to provide inservice training for those involved 
in the change process. It is currently concluding a 16-week workshop 
for 75 Wayne County elementary school principals. Workshop goals have 
been to provide experiences and skills to help principals increase 
their leadership effectiveness and to create a more "open climate" 
in their schools. The participating principals represented most pub- 
lic districts in the county and many parochial elementary schools. 

The Staff Development component has sponsored consortiums on 
self-concept, value clarification, achievement motivation, indivi- 













/ 
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dualization, and force-field analysis. It has developed a program ta 
promote the creation of instructional materials by classroom tea- 
chers. The program provides substitutes while the teacher works on 
equipment at the ASSIST Center. It also provides materials, techni- 
cal assistance, and equipment to enable teachers to develop high qual- 
ity instructional materials. 

Other activities of the Staff Development component have inclu- 
ded a parent education program to improve parent-child communication; 
a series of training v 7 orkshops for teachers in cross-age tutoring, 
and a workshop in self-concept for directors of special education 
from eight \h\yne County school districts. 



. EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION 

Evaluation and Research provides in-depth analysis of Action 
Programs, Staff Development Activities and Information Services. This 
component assesses educational priorities of the community and eval- 
uates programs of the ASSIST Center, and aids evaluation of priority- 
based programs of local districts. 

Information Services researches the educational literature, and 
conducts infoirmati.on and dissemination programs. Research/reference 
specialists are located at the ASSIST offices in the Wayne County Li- 
brary Headquarters and at the Wayne State University Library , Detroit . 

Information Services limited its service area at the beginning 
of the project to Wayne County educators. Recently it expanded its 
potential service area to the entire state of michigan. This new re- 
sponsibility developed through the installation at ASSIST of a re- 
gional information system developed by the Michigan Ohio Regional 
Education Laboratory (MOREL) . 

Backbone of the Infonnation Services program is an educational 
"action line." This is a telephone service which provides informa- 
tion, references, and direction on all aspects of education. To date, 
nearly 2000 Action Line requests have been processed by the Center. 
Some of these are responded to immediately^ others necessitate re- 
search which is conducted both at the Center • and at the Wayne State 
Library Action Line requests are also accepted and processed by mail. 

Information Services has a second telephone service for Wayne 
County educators. Known as DIAL (Dissemination of Innovative Acti- 
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vities thru Listening), it's a weekly recorded message, about two 
minutes in length .devoted to topics of general interest in education. 

Research documents gathered through ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) are available at the ASSIST Center on microfiche. 
Other research documents and periodicals are available on microfilm. 
Many other professional resources including a Central Files Listing 
of exemplary Programs in the Detroit Metropolitan area, materials and 
instructional aids, copies of textbooks, workbooks, catalogs and pro- 
grammed instructional kits are also available. 

The Center has also become a Central Education Depository for 
the schools of Wayne County. This is a collection containing copies 
of negotiated teacher contracts, school and district policies, report 
cards, publications and other materials collected from the county's 
39 school districts. 



Two films have been produced by the ASSIST Center. The first, 
"TARGET: Eddie Daniels," was produced to depict the study committee 
process, the development of the project, and to disseminate informa- 
tion about program elements which have since become reality through 
the operation of the Center. 



The second film, "Self-Concept — Marc's World," identifies and 
depicts elements of exemplary on-going programs in Wayne County Sch- 
ools which enhance student self-concept. 

These films can be ordered, rental free, from the Audio-Visual 
Department, Wayne County Federated Library System, 33030 Van Born 
Drive, Wayne, Michigan 4818A. 



Judging from the numbers of Action Line calls received, the 
thousands of visitors who have toured the ASSIST Center, the thousands 
of educators involved in ASSIST sponsored workshops and conferences, 
it's apparent that ASSIST is having considerable impact in its ser- 
vice area. 

Evaluation is a continuous process. Several surveys of needs 
and interests have provided project goals and focused project acti- 
vities. Massi.ve testing using the Self-Conc/ept and Motivation Inven- 
tory (Milchus, Farrar, and Reitz) have established baseline data in 
grades 1 through 6, and yielded diagnostic dividends v;hich are aiding 
the development of the "self-actualizing" curriculum. Unobtrusive 
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observation schedules are being developed for the behavioral objec-' 
tives within the values curriculiun. Content analysis is frequently 
used . 

Following the Elementary Principals Effective Leadership Work- 
shop, the principals significantly Improved their consistency toward 
progressive versus traditional beliefs on Kerlinger’s "Education 
Scale VII." A post-test of the 1200 teachers working with these 
principals using Halpin's and Croft’s "Organizational Climate Des- 
criptive Questionnaire" (OCDQ) will prove if the attitudes changed 
and skills learned effect the administrative climate of the school. 
New urban norms had to be formulated. 

One of the most popular of the demonstration activities turned 
out to be the parent education program, on developing self-concept. 
Process and participant assessment has helped in shaping a packaged 
program. Coopersmith s Mother’s Questionnaire was used for discussion 
purposes . 

' A user survey on the infoniiation service is attempting to deter- 
mine how the information is utilized by the clients. In addition, a 
recommendation survey wltli regard to continuation is underway to de- 
termine which services the local educational readers still want. 

Over 700,000 public and non— public children attend schools in 
Wayne County. Their teachers are learning, and with good reason, to 
look to the ASSIST Center for assistance and much more. 

P LANS FOR CONTINUATION AFTER TERMINATION OF PACE FUNDS 

The ASSISI Center is completing the second of an anticipated 
thr^e-year operation through Title III funding. Prospects for con- 
tinuation of all or part of the Center’s program after June of 1970 
are currently being investigated. Quite likely, a portion of the pro- 
gram v/ill be continued by the grantee, the Wayne County Intermediate 
School District. Funding for these services could include expanded 
local and/or state revenues. Also under consideration is the pos- 
sibility of providing services to local districts on a charge back 
basis. As of this date, no firm continuation arrangements have been 
made . 

Persons wishing more detailed or specific information about the 
ASSIST Center or its programs should contact Dr. Samuel Mangione, 
Director, 33030 Van Born Road, Wayne, Michigan 48184. 
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Professional Resources: Professional materials and instructional aids avail- 

able for investigation and use at the Center. Includes examination copies of text 
books, workbooks, catalogs, and specimen copies of tests, examples of charts, games, 
models and programmed instruction kits. Also, an education reference library of 
books, periodicals, nev/sletters, curriculum guides, reprints and clippings. 

Reseaxch Documents gathei’ed through ERIC, Educational I^esources Iriformation 
Center, are available on microfiche. Other research documents and periodicals are 
available on microfilm. 

Central Education Depository : A collection containing professional contracts, 

school and district policies, report cards, publications and other materials col- 
lected from school districts in Wayne County. 

PUBLICATIONS 



Newsletters: Mews of the Center and educational innovation in Wayne County. 

TOPICS: Tables of Periodical indices Concerning £chools. Provides tables 

of contents of current education journals. 

Bibliographies: Prepared and published in response to Action Line requests 

and current trends in education. 

Recent Acquisitions: A listing of professional resources gathered by the 

ASSip Center. 

Brochure: A capsule resume of the Center and its components. 

News Releases: Information regularly provided local and metro mass media. 

News Clipping Service; Xerox copies of education articles which appear in 

weekly papers published in Wayne County. The Center 
also receives and clips articles of interest to ed- 
ucation from The New York Tim es, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal , The Christian Sc ience Monitor and The National 
Observer . 

ACTION PROGRAMS 

Develops innovative programs, establishes exemplary or model programs in local 
district schools and lends its efforts to assisting local schools which have est:ab- 
lished on-going innovative programs. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Provides in-service training for school staffs involved in the change process. 
Conducts i^orkshops, -demonstrations, labs, clinics and displays. Operates the Ma- 
terials Production Center which provides both technical assistance and equipment 
for the production of instructional materials. 

EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 



Provides in-depth analysis of Action Programs and Staff Development activities. 
Evaluates educational priorities of the community and the resulting programs of the 
ASSIST Center. Lends evaluation support to priority -based programs of local districts. 
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XO INVOLVE TIiOSE IN WHOM CHANGE IS DESIRED IN 
ACTIVITIES THAT ARE! DESIGNED TO FACILITATE 
GI-IANGE. 



ActiviUes wHl ba located in local districts, if possible, 
and’sarvo as modal or demonstration i^irograms . |^£,g£ 
scale involvamonti yisit^tion, sharinj^ of staff lnforniatioii.| 
and ideas will be stimulated by Project ASSIST * 

If worded in the present tense, the above objectives could briefly 
describe the present accomplishments of tlie ASSIST Center, 



The ASSIST Center; The Relationship of its Components .of M 
Objectives . 

There ar^ four major components' of the AvSSISX Conter; 

1, Information Services and Dissemination (formerly 
titled Clearing House and Dissemination). 

2, Staff Development 

3. Action Programs 

4. Research and Evaluation 

Each component is related to and support the other services 
of the center. 



The formation Services and Dissemination component Is most 
directly concerned with the objective: ”To facilitate clissem- 
inalion of information among the constituent educational agencies 
in Wayne County, to wider educational community, and to the 
public, and thereby inprove educational opportunities. " The 
information Services will be discussed under this objective. 

Pi s s G mi na ti o n S e r vices, wh ic h are c o nc o r no d w 1 th b uildl n j. 

re ncis of ASSIST Conter services will bo discussod more 
full y ill Attachment No. S. : "Discuss how projoct Inf ormatio^^n 
was disseminated." 



The Staff Dovclopmont component and Action Program component 
of the ASSIST Center focus directly on the overall objective and 
the objective: "To assist local educators in the development of 
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attachment no. 1 c 



evaluation of OJ3JECTIVE' TO FACT! TTA-i-r nroc. 

FOi/c attova ^ , among THIC CONS nTUJiNT 

EDUCATrnvt^ WAYNE COUNTY, TO WIDER 

LDUCAnONAL COMMUNITY, AND TO TWP OTtnr Yr^ 

THEREBY IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPOXITUNITIES. ^ ' 



I, 



II. 



lERlC 



iSHCB&aS ;; 



DMsominatioa of Tho ASSIST Conic. Take® Throe Major For.no 

I 



A. The business of Iho Information Services is the 
aisaemination of processed oducalional infor- 
mation. This dissemination is onlu 

_ ''‘iiiiiauon IS only upon reciucst 

01 confirmation. Such information is usuaUy 
comprised of theories, research studios, and 
ceve.opmonts on educational problems and 
educational innovations. 



B. Ihe dissemination which describes available 

services that clients may use pervades all 

ac ivities. [lln>_di 8 saimUin^ is discus sed in 
Attachment N e. — h.l 



C. 



The dissemination of specific ASSIST Center 
activiUes and functions to other educational 
agencies and media for the purpose of diffusion, 

described in 

Attachment No. 5. ] — 






foi- tnc xerographic reproduction of an article Tn a 
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rare psychological journa],. A pre- school progx-am might need 
a consultant on perceptijOn, \vhich the Action Lino staff would 
find in tlio Inventory of Consultants, Perhaps, the caller re- 
quests the site of a "Middle School" or gani?iation which is open , 
for visitation. This would be found in the Compendium of 
•Innovative Programs and Exemplary Practice s wh i c h wa s 
gathered by the ASSIST Center staff with the cooperation of the 
Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory. A digest of 
research, an annotated bibliography, manuals, tables of contents 
of pertinent periodicals and books or a direct answer may be 
furnished. The data may already be available in the Selective 
D issemination of Information (SDI) files. of materials that had 
been specially prepared and distributed to those key persons 
who are or should be interested in the topic. Some calls were 
received after-hours on recording equipment. .The caller might 
be induced to visit the offices of Action Line, housed in the 
Wayne County Headquarters Library adjacent to the Wayne County 
Int ermedia t e School District's Profession a l Re s ource Cente r (a 
professional library established with support from Title II ESEA), 
a model school library, a sizeable film collection, a collection of 
current teaching aids and kits, a conference room, and to the 
A SSIST Center's Materials Production Center with a variety of 
eejuipment to examine or use. The Negro History a nd Culture 
Lib rary is a unicjue feature maintained from the Wayne County 
Desegregation Project. 



A cooperative undertaking of the Wayne County Superintendents 
Association and the ASSIST Center Information Services component 
led to the ASSIST Cent ra l Educational Dep o sitory housed in the 
Action Line offices. This depository is' devoted to maintaining a 
current collection of locally produced educational materials, 
including report cards, surveys, curriculum guides, pupil conduct 
booklets, personnel policies, and project evaluations. 



A popular service of the Information Services component is the 
'TOPICS (Tables of Periodical Indices Concerning Schools) catalog 
of betvve.en 40 to 100 tables of contents from 160 current educational 
journals. The mailings (150) have been aimed largely at super- 
intendents and their staff and to the staffs of the ASSIST Center and ^ 
the Wayne County Intermediate School District. To request an 
article, the superintendent or any member of his staff can tea.r out 
a page, circle the article title, and mail the page back to the. ASSIST 
Center. The remaining catalog is retained for future reference. 
Many districts use TOPICS to find articTcs in their own collection 
of periodicals. 
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In 19^B, the film Ths^. So li Con co].H: Marc ' s W gr id joiiiod the 
awareness film The T ari^ et; 3IldcUo Danior^ which focused on 
the needs and potential services available to a school, a teacher, 
and a fictional child, Eddie Daniels. 

World portrays ASSIST Conler activities such as'’indivicUuUrzecI 
instruction, moss -ago tutoring, intorpor sonal communication 
techniques, parent education programs, and otlior programs . 
developed to enhance tlic self-concept and academic motivation 
of students. 



Evaluating the Dissemination of liiformation Objective. 

Information Service's Action Line celebrated its unsolicited 2001 
requests for information last month. Not included in this total 
are many of the requests [l37 are included] from tlie ASSIST and 
Wayne County Intermediate School District staffs, botli of which 
multiply many times over the persons reacl'icd with this information. 
In addition, a largo number of tlicsc unsolicited requests contain 
tv/o to four separate areas of inquiry. Since tlie first year of 
operation which yielded 630 calls, the rale has almost tripled in 
the last five months. Not counted in th.c 2001 are th.e many walk-in 
clients who arc directly put in touch wiih the resources. 



The first year of operation sa.w much attention to tlie patterj-i and 
content area of requests. This wa.s useful iji planning, however, 
in more recent months it has become evident that Information 
Services ca.n anticipa.tc, and tlie ASSIST Center c.a.n stimulate interest 
in problem areas. A DIAL message produced 200 requests for the 
ASSIST Center's hook on S ources in Negro History and Culture. 

Second high was the wide distribution of the source book on Dl'ugs and 
hyon th at the conference of the same na.me, and the subsequent 
requests from a DIAL offering. 



The Conference on Innovation and Change' generated requests for the 
Individualized Instruction book and over 100 pos't-confcrcnce requests 
for the self -cvaluaTion heuidout. 



V 1 S 1 to 3, S d U 3. 1 ^ t*3 C f 1 3. S t yea.r seldom toured the ASSIST 
Center or used the Materials Production without picking up a few 
ofASSIST's 32 bibliographies. Cn-site services, conference hand- 
outs, routine reprints, a.nd much of the internal service Is not 
counted in the 2001 request total. 



When D3AL messages produced but few callers (recorded on the auto- 
matic counter) during the summer months, the decision to continue 
for a fev/ more weeks v/as made due to DIAL'S innovative nature. It 
was a decision, to be well-rewarded. DIAL has now been averaging 
between 100 to 300 calls per weekly m,essage. Many principals have 
reported that they tape-record the message for teachers' meetings or 
play them directly into their building's communication system. 

The two films have been in such demand that a fourth circulating 
print of The Self-Concept: Marc's World had to be ordered. The 
Self-Concept i s booked several months in advance. Forty-six 
circ Illations of The Sell -Concept have been made (the number of 
showings is undetermined). An additional Z5 showings were given 
by ASSIST staff members. Six showings were out-of-state. The 
Target: Eddie Danie ls has had 40 circulations, eight of which have 
been out-of-state. Both films were shown to the National Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

« 

A n evaluative criterion in addition to the exponentially rising number 
of calls, is the increasing sophistication of tlie inquiries and ability 
of the total ASSIST staff in answering them. A sampling of some 
recent requests that have been answered is included in Figure No. 4. 

A massive User Evaluation Survey has been initiated. The purpose 
of the qualitative evaluation is to determine how the information 
provided has beed used. Do users share their information? 

Do they actually put it into practice or use it for decision-making? 
Information is a component of leadership, but are the most influen- 
cial leaders being served? These are some of the questions which 
will be answered by this sample survey. Although delayed several 
times due to conflicting surveys, and the anticipation of the Mich- 
igan State Department's fourthcoming study on Michigan's regional 
information needs, the pilot questionnaires have been sent out. 

The findings should be of national importance to the educational 
information movement. A copy of the questionnaire is included 
in the Appendix. 
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ATTACHMENT NO. $ 



”3. Report the Effect of the Project on the Educational Institution 
or Agency by Discussing What you Consider to be the Greatest 
Change Resulting from the Project." 



The three greatest changes in Wayne County resulting from the ASSIST 
Center are: (1) the establishment of Information Services; (2) the 

establishment of the Action Programs and Staff Development concepts 
of in-service education and educational innovation; and, (3) the effect 
upon the expanding role of the Wayne County Intermediate School 
District. 



I. The Establishment of Information Services 



Prior to the ASSIST Center's Information Services, the education 
libraries of the major universities were open only to teachers who 
were part-time graduate students, but the use of these libraries was 
restricted and limited for most of the non-student practitioners 
desiring information in educational practices. The Detroit Public 
Library. Main Branch, has an adequate education library, however, 
it is geographically remote for the majority of Wayne County School 
districts, and until recently required Detroit residency. Too often 
the educator's critical moment of inquiry had passed by the time a 
special trip to one of the libraries could be made. 

The ASSIST Center's Information Services compnent is located in the 
geographic center of Wayne County to accommodate visitors. Housed 
in the Wayne County Headquarters Library, the main office of Infor- 
mation Services is adjacent to a professional education library, part 
of the Professional Resources Center of Title II, ESEA. The library 
section of the Center receives administrative support from the ASSIST 
Center. Using these facilities, the Information Services component 
operates Action Line, a telephone service which answers questions on 
education and educational research. Request on education are quickly 
translated into an annotated bibliography, manual, table of contents of a 
pertinent book-periodical, xerographic reproduction of an article, a 
digest of research, or an immediate answer or referral by a specialist 
in education information — an individualization of service unknown in 
any metropolitan Detroit library. An office is maintained in the Wayne 
State University Education Library, thus making this ou”t“standing resource 
available to all interested parties. None of these services were offered 
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or are now offered by any other agency in the metropolitan Detroit 
area Now, for the first time, an educator can base a decision or 
implement an action on educational research which was gathered 
with no more effort than a phone call! 

TOPICS (Tables of Periodical Indices Concerning Schools) and 
Selected Dissemination of Innovations. (SDI) are mailed to key, 
interested educators in Wayne County. These publications aggres- 
sively seek to stimulate educational practitioners to enlarge their 
knowledge sources and to focus thexr attention on solutions to priority 
needs . 



Other elements of Information Services arej The ASSIST Central 
Educational Depository, Compendium of Innovative and Exemplary 
Practices, and Inventory of Consultants. These services respond 
to request for locally produced materials, consultant lists, and the 
sites of innovative practices which are open for visitation. 

An increasing number of out-state requests indicate a need for an 
expansion of information services in the State of Michigan. The 
Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory has turned its 
files and delegated its responsibility for information service in 
the State of Michigan to the ASSIST Center. The ASSIST Center 
will continue to meet this additional responsibility until a total 
plan for information services in the State of Michigan can be concluded. 
Under present resources, this can only be an interim function. 

The ASSIST Center Information Services has demonstrated that it 
can be a prototypic model of a regional educational information 
service. The ASSIST Center's Information Service has experienced 
personnel, established files, regular clientele, related services , 
in-house consultan ts , and great speed and flexibility of retrieval 
inputV therefore, the ASSIST Center" should continue to be a 
first line of inquiry for many years to come . 

II. The Establishment of the Action Program and Staff Development 
C OTIC epts of In-Service Education and Educational Innovation . 

The features of the Action Programs and Staff Development Programs 
were not available prior to the ASSIST Center Program. Local in- 
service programs of any duration were restricted to the efforts of 
local personnel, the Wayne County Intermediate School district, and 
university consultants. Continuous programs for parents were solely 
dependent upon local guidance talent. Large scale innovative programs 




ATTACHMENT NO. 5 



”5. Discuss How Project: Information was Disseminated, Include 
Such InforiTiation as (1) the Number of Unsolicited Requests 
for Information; (2) the Number of Visitors From Outside 
the Project Area; and ( 3 ) the Estimated Costs of Such 
Diss emination. " 

% 

A. ms seminaTion of A va, lla,ble Services : 

The most productive form of dissemination in producing user 
clients was the informal personal conta.cts of the ASSIST Center 
and Wayne County Intermediate staffs. Clients of any consultant 
or service soon became users of many services. Such informal 
contacts are not without design. Target areas and target groups 
are considered when planning any activity, In,dividual staff 
memberships and attendance at meetings gives the ASSIST 
Center visibility and promotes the use of services. 

Formal awareness dissemination comes from: 

DIA H, weekly recorded telephone messages 
encourages greater use of services. 

TOPICS , monthly list of current available reprints. 

Circulation of the ASS IS T Center Newsletter and 

brochure reaches those teachers who are not con- ‘ 

• tacted by usual sources. 

Clipp in g Ser v ice, includes references among education 
articles in the community newspapers which relate the 
ASSIST role in innovative activities. 

Datanalysis , a new research reporting newsletter' will 
be elaborating the details of evaluative data. 

S elected .Dissemination of Information (SDI) for super- ; 

intendents, a recently expanded monthly computation. d 

of current information in the areas of greatest interest. ’ 

Rece nt Acq uisitions lists the new books, periodicals and ^ 

the ASSIST Center produced materials available at the I 

Center. 
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Each of these above publications form a cohstant periodic 
reminder of the existence of the -ASSIST Center and its 
services to all of the Wayne County districts. • 

Films (such as Target: Eddie Daniels and The Self-Concept: 
Marc's World) have been extremely effective means of en- 
gendering interest in the ASSIST Center. 

Formal pres enta.tions to organizations have led to active 
participation in programs such as the Elementary Principals' 
Effective Leadership Workshop, the Central Educational 
Depository, and the V/ayne County School Board Leadership 
Program. 

Displays have stimulated interest and awareness as well as 
distributed materials. One of the major displays at the first 
Seminar on Negotiations sponsored by the American Association 
of School Administrators in Romulus, Michigan provided many 
hand-outs of related materials. 



B. The Demonstratioti/Diffusion in Natural Settings. 



The Action Program schools pro'dde natural settings for the 
demonstration of innovative practices. Exchanges and visitations 
both formal and informal, have taken place at the Action Program 
schools. The film. The Self Co nce pt: Marc's World was an 

efficient report on several of Action Progra.m activities. A role- 
playing skit was presented by the faculty cf the Perrinville 
School to the Special Services Directors of the county. 

C . Publica tions i n Progress 



Many publications are imminent on such topics as Parent Education 
the Action Program curriculum, and "A Workshop to Develop 
Innovative Lea-dership in School Boa.rds", and the results of the 
User Survey of Informa.tion Services. These are high priority 
activities for the summer months. A simulated game. School 
Boa.rd, ha.s been written to replicate innovative decis ion-rna-king 
and to point out the importance of educational research. 

^ • 

D. "TheNumbsr cf Visitors frornOutside thv^ Project Area.." 



The number of 
2500 and 3000. 



visitors from within the 
The number of visitors 



project area is between 
from outside the project 






area is well over 100. The persona and ihstlUUlons whieh signod 
our Guest Book uro named In "A List ol Visitors from Outside 
this Project Aroa“. This is not a oomplele list since many 
visitors come to see only one consultant! or forget to sign the 
Guest Book. A parliitl “List of Unsolicited Roigaests for 
Project Infor /uatlon from Outside the Project Area" is also 
included. 



The Estimated Cost of 
$4E, 7Q0t 00. 



Is Approximately 
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I C H I G A I \1 - O H 10 , REGIONAL, 
EDUCATIONAL LAL^jpRATORY 

3780 WOODWARD AVEHUli » PCTROIT, MICHIGAN ^0301 « (313) 033-1330 



Juii3 13, 1969 



Dr. Ralph Kellogg 
Director, Curriculum Diviaiou 
Bureau of Educational Services 
Board of Wafer & Light Building 



Michigan ^i8902 



. Dear Dr. Kellogg: 



X v?ould like to roviev? pur telephone conversation of last week regarding 
your interest in obtaining selected components of the MOREL Information 
System, ' * • 



I 



It was indicated that certain criteria must be mot as we give consider- 
ation to the disposal of our Information System inventory and certain 
related ot|uipmant. Receiving Institutions must qualify on the basis on 
tho following criteria: ' ' 



1 . 

2 . 



Be a non-profit educational Institution, 



}?.rovide adequate space to house the inventory and related 
equipment. Such space being subject to reviev? and approval 
by MORE).. 



3. 



Agree to the utili:sation of the received goods, 5. e., it should 
not be stored and unused for any length of tiinc . 



4. Provide necessary staff, clerical and professional, to insure 
proper utilization of the inventory. 



5. 



Agree to maintain and keep current the components of the 
Inventory that, by their very nature, v7ould tend to be of 
little value if a current and complete collection were not 
maintained. 



6. 



Make the arrangcme'.nts and handle the costs of boxing, crating, 
and transporting the inventory and related equipment to Its 



destination. Such arrangements will be by mutual agreomant 
as to time. • . 



POAfU) or DttlfCVOriG • J, VA h'.ervL Ouri. o/ rHjt.nVpM, ?vj:c Un/vc/‘S/\y • ViM Pjuf f . OA/.i 5VA* 

Vu;!l li. Dhnkn, Ar,’.'* ...V ^ of TA;* Ohh • C^or.}) t, OukvxL Co!t,'j * c' cf Tot:\h • N..r.,.\n f)/,*:?,! t. 5iV^.v* 

OiiUoU Av.bVr • V.'ilhim A. tsfly. (j ’vv.l' fth\t Coiuuvjnh/ • Mu4 PUv. G. fc f L'OH, pw VA.v fv* cf C/ uVjrj;/ • V AM.-ni h Cmi*. vl 

Sf-{rrhut!sf:tUt CUW:/»r/ Couh(y • JfsM f, Ct»r. ‘v (n, of • V.dlbLn l». H/v’t.'V. /riumt O 'vn, Cn/.Vyu of FdvC;ithnt 

Jl, ji.. rCrAr’c ^ b CA/**. liifisHt of Lh^juphiynwnt I Ap/.w/ ^ Cf pf A’.r CV#> U*h\ 

O ' , J4hiv pt pfit.) ijii^ 9 ? I hill.y, St(,')<v/.).‘vfu7 ■??,*, 0j,uttipft>! t’lrdMriVit • fW ICs^, CmrJti.Hit • T» 



ERXCl« I’m ^*Aknf, f/i-mm ynhmht * .U-nf,'. * d, \>!tf Ot>h . 










I 






I 



You n3so irKlicatod an inlcrcsl' in rGceiving the entire MOREL TnCormation 
iYstem inventory and rclntod equipment. This v/as viewed as a basis for 
a state~v.’ido educational information system present],)' under eonsideration 
by the Michigan State Department of Education. 



On the attached sheet (s) you will find a description of the inventory 
and related equipment that is being offered for consideration. It is our 
desire that you reviev? this inventory and the above mentioned criteria 
and indicate your future interest in this matter. 

. If interested, it is suggested that you submit a letter indicating your 
acceptance, of the criteria as guidelines for your use of the materials 
and , by referring to tlie attached inventory sheet (s), specify individually 
or collectively the inventory and equipment you desire. This letter should 
be directed to Dr. Vlilliam F. Young, Director ~ Administration and Conununi- 
entions. . 

Upon receipt of your letter of intent, final details will be v?orked out 
so that an official decision can be made shortly. 



Sincerely 



(i y ■ 

Charles J. Kromer, Coordinator 
MOREL Information System 



CJK/vim 

Bnclosurc 



cc/$. C. Rankin, Executive Director 
W. F. Young, Director 

Ira Policy, Superintendent of Public Instruction 

f 

I 
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CIEN KRA L MA Tl-no:ALS (COR).KCTIOMS) INVENTORY 



. » ^ 



* • • T . _ ♦ 

1. (Rcforciicc ] l;cii\ 8) A collection ol; roughly thirty (30) 

Index Titles. Most date beginning in 1967, Sov- 
oral of the major titles should be continued at a 
cost to the receiving institution. Hov/ever, if 
receiving institution has an existing library, it 
may already be subscribing to sonic of tlie.se. 

I 

2. (Reference Item 12) MORlil. collection includes roughly 

5000 items, mostly ephemeral. Ten (10) percent 
are represented by boobs. Current collections 
of all R D Center, Regional Laboratory, etc'.- 
publications, programs, reports, and projects 
are included. The receiving institution must 
contact each of these, indicate tliey are con- 
tinuing the MOREL collection, and ask to be 

put on the mailing lists. ' 

: . I ■ 

I 

I 

3. (Reference Item 18-19) A collection of roughly 

one-hundred tv;enty (120) journals V7ith back 
issues to September, 1967. Roughly fifty (30) 
journals are on. microfilm v/ilh back issues 
starting i.n 1960. Several of the major journals 
should be continued by the receiving institution. 
However, if receiving institution has as existing 
library, it may already be subscribing to many 
of these. 

A. (Reference Item 18-19) A collection of roughly one- 

hundred fifty (130) educational newsletters. This 
collection represent one of the most coniple.te col- 
lections and must be maintai.nec by the receiving 
institution. Most newsletters 'are free but w'ould 
require receiving institution (o contact the existing 
• agencies, indicate they are maintaining MOREL 's 
collection, a’nd ask' to be placed on the mailing 



5. ^General Reference) Assorted library supplies includ- 
ing book cards, catalog cards, prince ton files, 
charging cards, pamphlet binders, et'c:.-» 



* Atl:achnient is page 3 for June 13,1969 l.etter to Dr. Ralph 1 
Michigan 3)epart.ment of Education. 
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LXBIIARY ADMXNXSTIUTT.VE & WORKROOM FURNITURE AND ECiuiPMENT 



a. 
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3 
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3b 

3c 
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Deskj charging j, wood, vja.lnut.* Standard 
V?ood )?roducts model 134P 
Chair, swivel, wood, V7alnut,. StcU VM Pr 
model vT42 



ea 

(ltd 
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Keydex vie\ver, portable, McBee model 
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Keydex Pile. 2 drawer, McBee model 160.2 



Keydex table, McBee model 4050 
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ea 
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ca 

ea 
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3 
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1 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 



Hlrrlv^.A) 

IRA POLLEY 
SiU'^riitfcMk’cjU o/ Puhlic Instruction 



,/ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



I ! 



Icinsing, Micliigan 48902 
Maixh 2^1 3 1969 



Dr. Carl Byerly 
Associate ‘Superintendent 
• • Detroit Public Schools 
5057 Vfoodv/ard 
Detroit , Viichigan ^18202 

• • Dear Dr. Byerly: 
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STATE r.OARD OF EDUCATION 

' PUTCPv OPPEWALI, 
President 

THOMAS J. RHUN’NAN 
Vice President 

MICHAEL J. DI;EB 
Secretary 

. JAMEG V. O’lNT.IL 
Treasurer 

LEROY G. AUGf.NSTEIN 
MA1\ILYN JILAN KEI.I.Y 
CHARLES Jl. MORTON 
EDWIN L. NOVAK, O D. 

COV. WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN 
Ex-Oflkh 




_ . We wish to request of you the service of one of yoiu.'* employees ^ Dr. 

'...•George Grimes, 'to conduct a master plan 'study for the development of 'an '• , 
..information system within the Mchigan Department of Education. We became'''- ■ - i 

' :',-^ware, that .Dr. Grimes had worked v;ith the development of the inforniat ion • - 

sys'tem for MORBL and that component of the STADIS project in V/ayne County. -■ 

Dr. Ralph Kellogg of • our staff, upon meeting and conferring with Dr. Grimes, 
.recognized. his competence in this area, growing out of that work and his ’ 
doctoral ^dissertation. At our request Dr. Grimes presented to us an 
infonTiation system model and delineated a step-by-step task procedure 
• • -related to the development of a Michigan Educational Information System 
'should we 'wish to have such a study done. 



It. is now oui' intent to request such a study be. undertaken by Dr. 

- .Grjjnes, working in cooperation with our staff here. We anticipate that such ’ ' 
a study would be conducted during the months of April, May, and June, with 
_ the final -report available early in July. Dr. Grilmes Informs us that it v/ill 
• be, necessary for him to continue some administrative tasks in the Detroit ‘ ] 

systems should such a request be made. Therefore, we would anticipate J ? 

utilization of his services typically on a four-day week basis, leaving one ■ 
day of time for administrative tasks in the Detroit system. Thus, we would 
propose ^18 days in April, I7 days during May, and I7 days during June, kn- 
.appropriate honorarium, plus travel and necesssiry secretarial services, would 
• • be provided I 3 r. Grjjnes. ' My understanding is that he haLS communicated with I 

Mr. Jaines D. ^ Berry, ^Director of the Department of Instructional Services, - 
. regarding this possibility and that it is novj our responsibility to nial^e this 
request from you'. . . ' . • 



-sp; "^^he extra administrative burden this may place' upon ybiir '' 

'■pefsomel to. have Dr. Grimes perform this service for lus, but we also recogiize 
;btir 'heed of his bxperti,ze in long range planning which mltinvately would -improve 
•-our,..seryjres .to 'loca school districts, including Detroit, fi-’om the- State ‘ ” 
Department of Education. 



,, -...I T^ould .appreciate receiving information from yc?ji regarding- ’the use :bf 

Dr. Grimes for this study. 



Sincerely, / 




' V /• ■' 






;Er|c e 



Ferris R. /Crawford, Associate.' 

^^int^ndenfc for .iaucafc.i.ona.-t:servicie8 ' 
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SUBJlvCT 



FROM 



TO 



DATE 



- DETAIL OF POTENTIAL ARRANGEMENTS VITH THE STAI:E DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
REGARDING CREATION OF A MICHIGAN STATE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 

" George H, Grimes, Supervisor, Curriculum Laboratories 



- Dr. Carl L. Byerly, Associate Superintendent, Office for Improvement of 

Instruction 

- April 2, 1969 



In response to your request for details regarding the method of compensation and the 
availability of replacement personnel in the event that I should assist the State 
Department of Education with the formulation of a Michigan State Educational Informa 
tion System, I offer the following: 

1. My understanding regarding payment for my services on the four days 

a week which I V70uld be working for the State Department is that they 
would pay me directly for my services. I would therefore be on the 
Detroit payroll at a tV7o tenths rate (.2) for the three month period 
in question. The remaining eight tenths (.8) of my salary should be 
more than adequate to pay for a full-time substitute as replacement. 

This substitute’s responsi.bility would be direct service; I would 
handle necessary administrative detail during my one day a week. 

The optimum situation would be to provide a full-time ESRP, this 
V70uld allow me to come in tv70 half days a week V7hich would expedite 
paperv7ork. 

2. Mr. Philip Carrington, v7ho has V7orked successfully at the Schools 
Center laboratory, has just completed his student teaching but lacks 
one course for full certification. He, therefore, represents an 
available person x^ho XTOuld not be coming from a regular classroom 
assignment. Mr. Carrington is presently substituting for Mr. John 
Titus of the Stevenson Curriculum Laboratory. Mr. Titus is expected 
to return after Easter vacation. 

If I can provide any more information please contact me. 



GHG/b 



cc: Dr. James Berry 
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Dr. Uixlph Kellogg 

pit 4 fttor, Curriculum Di’M’iaiou 

Sfeace Department ol Education 
■l^noingj Michigan 

%! 

Afi I iiidieatLHl on the phofio lost fhwrcdAyj ovoryonc in De-stroitp individually, l8 
«|ytto willing to work out arrangat.- its to proceed along the linos of Br. Crawford’s 
request of Kerch 24 concerning my services, 'Iho medmnica ol carrying out thsso 
dpr»lrc9 have raised some rather serious roadblocks, however# Specif icallyi although 
it isave identified a qualified person to fcplace ne, ho may have to bo used to sub- 
stitute for the head ol one of our regional labors tor in® who has become aoriously 
iiii If my potential replacement must b© used in thiv.' mmincr we would have to pull 
a person Iron a school, a very difficult and undesirable stop h«alfwsy through s 
somcater. It also seems thet 1 must be paid all Iringe benefits if % work even 
tekhny a vcck. Dr, Byerly and I feel that 1 muif keep my edminliitrativc hand in 
the Detroit laboratories tho bslance of this school year, Finally, I have cither 
been on loan or leave for the last txro nchool year®. The last point is basically 
on® related to my personal future in the system, out is anotlier reason lor a,, 
ibast part-tir.e contiruiity on my part when school io In sesoioa. In iumimry, 

*'Barl:is is willin’* but the syntem secminily is not. 

r, can readily 
I memtionod 

wi, the phonc’^—my doing the job during the summer with some random vacation days 
dl for initial work**up during the rest of the op»rln.s. The disadvantsgci %/ould 
bqja further delay In your timetable and the greater difficulty of contactini key 
poroonuc.t during the sur.mer tionthn* Tno advantages would inaluclc full time appli- 
ostion on my part, availebility of cKperionced subotitutem lor the laboratory, 
being off during a period of low initial administrative ectlvlty, and the fact 
that the .Bumnor is viewed an an ''off season" in regard to school syoteni deituind©# 

Df. Bycrly feels that a full tine summer leave woulei not present the problems 
a part time spring leavi would, Would such an arrangcraont be a viable alternatlvo 
in your view or would it occur too let® or present other problema, 

II it w»ould be a viable slternativo, a possible schedule, which vould utilii® 
the originally ©gfteci upon 57 days, would bos June IS to July 25 (29' days) and 
Auguil 4 fco 29 "'I days) . The eight r ©maiaing days tould bo usad J«f pr epaf attios 



&p&niblo altefnativo, which has only tivo dlsadvantngeo that I c 
identify , and would handle the above objections, would be th® one 



o 

ERIC 






llitiiiiitiiilii* 

, L^v., J' f=. rr V. .= •; -k-.-v;, ru:> -:v.4 










Dta Ealph Kellogg 



•a* 



» e" polishing in Sopfeembes, I am plsrmlng my personal vacation 

nith the fflTuliy for the week of July asth and have therefore held that titt>a out, 

throe itenn of interest* ’£vq of them are descriptions of 
US0£ sponsored institutes on educe tlonal Inforsnation centers* The first of these 
in particular (hew HoKico) has direct relovance to creation of the state informa- 
tion, syatem ii well as a Bepartment of Education information center, I am applv- 
Ing for the first one and if wo can work thingr. out for this muracr could put the 
stipend (|75) toward ‘ transportation* Either of these inatitutos would be excellent 
training for the person who is going to be reoponsible for the ongoing operation 

^ 1 - Frank Scarmell have a potontlal candidate 

at this time? pie third item is a model for the knowledge utilisation and disaemi- 
process from CHUBK, It is quite parallel to the Guba-Glark schema, but 
ieeriis more flexible* Just food for thought. 

r*,^Byerly is going to be out of tovm this week* He could be contacted early next 
. b® in moat of this week if you would 3.iko to discuss any of the above, 

mutually acceptable errangoment as I 

p^^oat enthuslaatlc about the project. 1 fully reaiiE® that my inability to \?ork 
|Ut|pe details in Detroit for this spring may preclude my pvnrticipation. If thii 
m the case, I appreciate the opportunity which has been extended and hope that 
ppd'^-® will bi othor contexts in which wo can cooperate in the future* ‘ 

Sincerely, 



Oeorge H. Grimes, Supervisor 
Cur r iculum Labor a tor ics 










STATE OF MICHIGAN 




IIIA J?OLLBY 

SiU<er}ii(()u^9fi( fif l^uMh histntelhti 



Mr. George Grimes, Supar^d8or 
Curriculujii Laboratories 
Detroit Public Schools 
SOS 7 Woodward 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



ITATI BOARD OP RDUSATIOM 

TOTUri OPPHWALL 
Prcsldeni 

THOMAS J. linRNNAN 

MICTIABL j, uanu 
Soerfftfiry 

JAMBS P. O'NBJL 
Traimirar 

UmOY G. AUGRNSTBIN 
MARILYN JUAN KRI.LY 
CHAm.RS B. MORTON 
BDWIN L. NOVAK, 0.0. 

GOV. WILLIAM 0. MILLIKEN 
IhcOffish 



Dear George: 



This is a brief note to indicato that your letter and your 
communication from Dr. Byerly has been discussed with Dr. Crawford 
who has just retui'nod from a period of illness. We do plan to 
contract with you for the master plan study during the time which 
you suggested. Shortly I will firm up the details and communicate 
them to you in order that we can sign the contract and you can pro- 
ceed with your preliminary plans. 

Because of some problems in the past with outside writers 
of documentary master plans, etc., most notably the student-written 
document, you should understgind that the contract will be for you 
to do the study, write the reports and make the recommendations to 
the Curriculum Division, Department of Education, and that there 
would bo no automatic commitment that the report will be published 
by the Department or implemented in the exact fashion that it was 
made. This seems that it should not have to be said and I am sure 
ths ■ you would understand this. However, previous experience with 
certain projects have led us to communicate this precedent note in 
advance. Hopefully, my purpose in wanting you to do the study is 
that it would lead the way to the development of an information 
system here at the State Department. 




RK:BK 







RIQUIST FOR THE SUFERVISOR‘'S SERVICES TO HELF DESIGN AN EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEM FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Gaorge H* Grimas* Suparvisor, Curriculuai Laborafeotias 

Dr. Jamas D, Barry, Director, Department of Ins true tiotial Sarvicas 

April 28, 1969 



As indicated in the attached latter from Dr, Ralph Hellagg,. the State Depart«ent of 
Education would like to consummate arrangements for my services during the coming 
summer, if possible, to help design an educational information system for the State 
of Michigan, As you know, we were unable to work out arrangements for such services 
this spring following a request from Dr. Ferris Crawford, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Education (see Attached), Following consultation with Dr, Byerly 
and yourself, the summer alternative detailed in my April 7 letter to Dr, Kellogg 
^attached) was proposed. The contract mentioned in Dr, Kellogg’s recent letter 
would be to specif j: the factors relevant to my sunmer employment, most of which 
are included in the April 7 letter, 

I sincerely feel that it would be of definite benefit to the Detroit Public Schools, 
the State of Michigan, and my professional growth for me to engage in this activity, 
I see no real disadvantages to the summer situation, assuming it would be my on- 
going responsibility to keep in touch with the Detroit laboratory situation, I 
will be based in the Detroit area under the tentative agreement discussed with 
the State, 

i 

In terms of a replacement for me at the .Schools Center laboratory, I see two 
distinct possibilities. If the selection process for the Junior Administrative 
Assistant to replace Mr, John Titus is completed as planned, the successful candi- 
date will be placed as of June 16, the day my activity with the State is projected 
to Start, It is very probable that the successful candidate for the Stevenson job 
will be experienced in the operation of a curriculum laboratory. Perhaps the 
person who is second on the eligibility list could be offered summer employment 
in my stead in the ongoing Schools Center operation. This would be an excellent 
training opportunity. Anyone high on the eligibility list would be highly quali- 
fied to operate a laboratory. Mr. Philip Carrington, who is an Esrp at the 
Stevenson laboratory until selection of the permanent administrator of that 
facility is selected, would be another excellent replacement possibility. If 
the selection process is not completed by the end of this semester, I would 
recommend that the person who has the most experience operating a curriculum 
laboratory, Mr, Mike Syropoulos, be approached to be my substitute. Mr. Syropoulos 
has demonstrated his high competence for such a role. 

One personal aspect which I feel must be resolved is allocation of my vacation 
time, I normally take at least tw© vacation weeks during the summer, I have made 
arrangements for a cottage for the week of July 21, I have also indicated that 
1 would be off August 13 through 20, What arrangements could be made for me to 
take these vacation days while still providing a replacement? My regular salary 
would pay for the substitute and my vacation days have already been earned, I 
would cover other fringe benefits, such as insurance, from my own resources but 
there is no way for me to ’'spend" may accumulated vacation days if I do not take 
them this summer ( 1 project that I will have 20 available as of mid-June)* 








siM; 







RlQUtST FOI THE SUPEEVISOR'S SERVieES TO HELP DESIGH AH EDUCATIONAL 
IlfORMATION StSTEH FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Iti view of the above and the attached letters, 1 would like to request perinissioti 
to enter into a contract for my services with the State Department of Education 
for the period from June 16 to August 29, 1969 during which time I would be on an 
unpaid leave from the Detroit Schools* Your positive action on and transmission 
to this request to Dr. Byerly is solicited* 
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ULQiUvST sui'i:’;vi BOR’S SKPvj/xciRs TO nrj..r dksxgk ak kducaxxo^’al 

^yj{FOil>u\TXOR’ SXvSTi^M FQ;i THK state JJFi'AI'THBHT OF KDlIGATIOIl 
Gc'or'.;c- H, GrXncci, Superviao'c, Curi’Tculiuy^^uborn Cories 

Dr. Jaiacis 1), Derry, Director, Dt-.paj^.nt of Instructiovial' Services 
April 28, 1969 



A., indlcnted iii l:he attnehod XoC.Cer ^rovn Dr. nr.lph Kcllons, State Depart.r.ent of 
LeuenUon \;oula Xil^e to eoiuiU]:v;;.at;o /rranf.cnente for v,y cervices durin« the coniinp 
ouraiier, if possible, to help do3:i^-i an educatiouaX iuXorustion systara for the State 
of Jichipn. As you kr.o\7, V7c unabXc to \rorl; out arrrmp.oneuts for such services 

tj^s r.priua foXXowir .5 a rca/uesj/froi:; br. Ferris Crawford, Deputy Superintendent, 
pewirtueut of Fclucation (see yttacb.cd) . FoXXcndnc> consuXtation vitli Dr. byerXy 
fi|Pd yourself, the su!.r.ior aX^rnative detailed in lay April 7 latter to Dr. Kelloas 
fm'tacied) v?as proposed., 'iKve contract laontionod in Dr, KelXci;a’f> recent letter 
'>|ouid bo to si-'ccafy the fj^tors reXovant to try siuianer etnpXovnicnt , most of which 
|^:^l:Lncluaed in the Apriy 7 letter. 

of definite benefit to the Detroit Fidjlic Scb-cols, 
.itate or j>a.cn3 2aii, and ny professional j;rov;th for me to anea;;e in this activity. 

^ no real cllsadvantaj^cn to the sur.riGr situation, assuming it i.’ould be r-'.v on- 
re'aponsilnlllty to Uoep in touc.h \/:ltu tb.o Detroit laboratory situation" I 

.:Up| be baced in the Dotroit area under the tentative .appreesAont discussed v?it:li 

State. , ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

In t.cims of a rcplnceaent^ f or ne at the Schools Center laboratory, 1 see c»aO 
caspuict possibrlitics. If the selection process for the Junior^Administrativc 
|tidistar.t to replace Hr. Jolm Tltusj Is completed an planned, the successful csio.U- 
ylte will be placed ao of Juno 16, the day ny activity with the State in projected 
i'u-i 1 very probable that tb.e succerjsful candidate for the Stevensr..-. job 

^jill bo expericncGd .in the operatio]'. of a curriculu.ra Jabnratory. rerha-)o the 
pot con ’..-’no is sneond on t’.;e olipibility list could be offered suv;:.icr em.ployr.wjnt 
3.1) tiy stead in tlie or.?,oina. Scliools Center opcr;ition. Tliis \:ould ba an ewcr'llcn’- 
■ raining opportunity. Anyone liigh on the elisibilitv list would be highly ruali- 
xfd to operate a laboratory. Hr. }>hilip Carrington, who is an KShP at the ‘ 
vjvo.nnm-i ^laboratory until solvcction of the pe,rrnr.ini:nt adiwini.c trator of that 
ipllity is oolectod, ’..’ould be. anotb.cr encclJ.oiit r(;pla cement possibility. If 
.,T procePvG in not coi;;|.'lo.tcu by the cn,’ of this sciv.eister , I would 

lecoK.r.icncl that tna })crson who has the most cxperiovco. opernting a curriculum 
laboratory, Hr. Kike Syto]w..uj.os , be approached to b.c my ouljstitute. Hr. .Syropouloo 
liQs ciOtUw’nt* Li.*r. tod his rii^h corij^cLotJCo for oucli iro3c. 

One parnon.il aspect which I feel must be resolved is allocation of my vacation 
tins. 1 normally tah.e at leant two vacation weci.-n durin.g the Gui.mcr. I liave ricide 
arrangciurntn^for a cottase for the weed: of July 21. I liave also in.dicatcd th.at 
I would be orf August 13 tlirougb 20. V?l,nt arr.ange;aonts could be made for me to 
take tbeno. vacation days while still T.'roviding a rt place :.-.::nt? My regular salar)' 
vou.Ut pay for the substitute and v.y vacat.ioa days Iwive alre.'.idy been earned. I 
V'ould cover otluer fringe benefits, such a.n insurances, from ir.y ov;n resources but. 
there is no \;ny for me to "npcrJ” my accumulated vgcat.lon days if I do not takc^ ' 
tucm this summer (I inrojocl:. t)mt I v.ill have 20 avfiilablo as of mid-Juna). 
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IMe letter is for the purpose of officially introducing you 
to Dr. George H. Grimes, Supervisor Curriculum laboratories, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan v 

During the summer months Dr, Grimes is employed by the State 
Department of Education as a pai'^t of the ESEA Title III 
effort to assist us in the development of an information 
system. This infprma.tlon system would be concerned with 
providing an instructional program and other curriculum 
Infopiatlon to members of the Department of Education and 
llnl-cing the State Department of Education system with similar'’ 
Operations in local cities. 



Dr. Grimes will vjant to discuss with you your thinlcing of the 
kinds of information you most need in this ar^ea within the 
Department . 




MXOixGAN mmwmnx Qf ebucaxxoh , 

AGnEEOTT FOR RBRSQNAL SERVICE 



THIS A0REE1OTT, made mi. entarod into as of thio l3ch day of Juno, A.D., 
1969, by and betwoou Goorgo Grimos, 20647 Hunt Club Drive, Harper V/oods, Mchlgan 
4B230, horoinafter referred to aa the COMSUHTAHT, and the Michigan Departmont of 
Education, heroinafter referred to as the DEPARTMENT: 

WITNESSETH: 

TOKREAS, th® DEPARTMENT cloiiroi to engage the hereinafter etated 
services of the CONSULTANT j and 



, th© CONSULTANT is vrilling to furniah said services to the 



DEP/iRTMENTi 




NOW, THERI'.FORE, IT IS HEREBY AGREED by and between the pax* ties hereto 
that this agreement will be accorapliehad in accordance with the provisioiis 
set forth below, said provisions being a part of this agreement. 

TEE CONSULTANT SlrLALL: 

1 . Provide consultant services in the conduct of a master plan study 
for an information s>stera. Such study will describe the purpose, functions, 
organisation, the necessary personnel and physical requirements of an 
information system v/ithiu the DEPARTMlilNT . The proposed system is to link with 
other parts of c^. stalewido information system which may include intermediate and/or 
local school districts and colleges and universities. 

2. Submit billings to the DEPARTMENT for services rendered in accordsuce 
with tha conditions and schedule outlined in Addendum X, 

3n Perform such services in and at Lanaing, Michigan, or such other 
locations ae the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall prescribe. 

THE DEPARTMENT SU/J.L: 

4. Pay the CONSUTuTANT in accordance v;:'.th the schedule outlined in 

•^'.■•'-4 - ■ _ • 

Adciondum I, T . 

A' Cp) ^ 0’«=2irNfr 



B 







,/ ___ __ 
“ac(, r'ENur 0 ' ,s " u 

FUNCfiON? 












5. lu feha evexit this agrcscr.^nt is fcorciimittid prior to coapletion, 
tha COMSUWAiiX will fo« roiTdburac^cl at the stated rate for tho portion of 
iarvicaa acstimily furnisshcd* 

6. This asrcioisont is parsoual to the partio© and is uot aselgnablo, 

7 . Either party nay taruinato this ap,reomont after uot loss than 
thirty (30) days iiotico to t)iG other* 

6. This agroement shall bo In force for the period beginning 
June 10 » 1969 and ending October 15, 1909* 

9. The parties hereby covenant tiiat tiicy will not diacriniinato 
against any oiiiployee or applicant for eraploymcnt to be employed lu the 
perfaiOTsanca of tltln agreement, \;ith respect: to his hire, tenure, terms, 
conditions, or privileges of omploymeTU; , or any matter directly or indirectly 
leciatcd to employment because of his age, ejicept where baaed on a bona fide 
occupational qualification, or ids race, color, religion, national origin, 
or ancestry; mid they will require a similar covenant on, the part of any 



contractor or eubcontractor 
10, Payments made under 



employed in the performance of this agrcxmicmt. 
tiic conditions of this agreement are subject 



to audit by the Department of Education. 



Hi WIThESb UEdKEOF, the parties hereto have caused this agrceinent to 



be C};eciitcd the date and year first above written. 






By /- 



-K" 



-•/' s:*"' — 



U-^ 



For the Suparintendent of Public Xn 
mCllLGMl of KDUCATIOh 



St ruction 
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Mr. Thomas Clements, Chief 
Research Utilization Bi’anoh 
U, S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: 

Confirming our telephone conversation of Tuesday, June l?th, 

I would like to restate that I am on leave from the Detroit Schools this 
surrmer to ’'conduct for the Michigan Department of Education, a master 
plan study for an information system, such study to include the description 
of purpose, functions, organization, and necessary personnel and physical 
i-’equirements of the infonnatj.on system; sucli system to linJ^ wiltFi other 
paj?ts of a statewide system which might include intermediate and/or iloca], 
districts and colleges and universities”, so sayri the contract. Mv 
projected pattern is to do information gathering, from persons find print 
resoui-ces, between now and the end of July and to write during August. 

My final rougFi draft is due August 29 th. 

V/ithin this pattern, could you, on Monday, July l^lth, be the main 
resource person for a seminar on (knowledge) Information .systems and 
research utilization. Tee audience will be the staff of the Bureau of 
Educational Services at the Michigan Department of Education. About 50 
persons should attend. Tee seminar vjouid be an..lnforraal one consisting 
of a general presentation by yourself on (a) the nature of the educational 
informiation process, and (b) specific focus on methodologies for providing 
effective research utilization. In essence, the opening presentation you 
gave at the MOREL conference last November, plus reporting on your present 
work at Brookings. I would assume that this should take about an hour. 

The balance of the seminar would involve a give and take discussion and 
further exploration on the part of all present, chaired by D:.'’. Ralph E. 
Kellogg, Director of the Curriculum Division, or myself. The total time 
for tFie semina'’ v/ould be about an hour and a lialf, start infr, at 9 or 10 
o’clock, depending on youi’ travel schedule. 

In the afternoon you and I could get togc;ther on specifics of the 
Michigan plan. I will draw up a list of questions for your. consideration 
and reaction. Vie may v/ish to involve some others in this more limted 
session, but I aiii not sure of that at this point. 
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Mr. 'Jtanas Clements (continued) 
June 17 , 1969 
Page IVo 



As I indicated on the telephone, the State Department will reimburse 
you for any travel expense not covered by other funds. I understand 
that your per diem is covered by USOE. 

I am very happy that you can arrange to meet with us on the iHh. 

I feel that there is a significant opportunity here in Michigan to 
establish an educational information system. Your advise and counsel 
will be invaluable to the end. 

When you have checked out your travel arrangements, contact me 
and we will set up a specific time for the seminar. As I mentioned, I 
will be driving up from Detroit if you cannot mal<e easy connections into 
Lansing. I look forward to hearing fi’om you. 



Regards , 



George Grimes, Consultant 
Information Services 



GG:ms 

cc: Dr, Ralph E. Kellogg 
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SUBJECT; 



FROM : 
TO 

PATE : 



INITIAL REPORT — 
George H. Grimes, 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION INFORMiViTON SYSTEM 
Consultant, Information Services ’ 



Dr. Ralph Kellogg, Director, Curriculum Division 



June 25, 1969 



The following report is intended to make you currently aware of the progress of 
the Department of Education Information System project. Amplification on any 
sections below will be gladly given and comments and suggestions are solicited. 

Purpose — to conduct "a master plan study for an information system, such study 
to include the description of purpose, functions, organisation, and necessary 
personnel and physical requirements of the information system; such system to link 
with other parts of a statcvjide system which might include intermediate and/or 
local districts and colleges and universities. The purpose of the study... (is) 
...to study the needs within the, Department for an information system, to project 
information system needs statewide and to bring to focus on this study all of the 
background, research, and operational information available regarding infoimation 
systems" (contract language). 



Procedure 

The study will be broken into three general phases. 

A. Information gathering (June 16 to July 18 — 25 working days). 

B. System concept formulation and delineation (July 18 to A.ugust 29 — 

25 days). A final report, in final draft form, is due August 29. 

C. Rewrite and final polishing (September — 8 days). 

During phase A, in addition to the gathering of information, a concomitant purpose 
will be to make departmental and other personnel aware of the effort to investi- 
gate the crc.at5.on of an information system to be of service to them and to 
"sensitize" them to its potential value. 

« 

Activities 



A. Interviews — The initial 12 interviews suggested by yourself, and 

scheduled by Mrs. Schaar, have been completed. The attached interview 
schedule was utilized (note the. projected use of information gathered). 
Most were tape recorded for the key question section of the interview 
schedule. /• 

June 17 — Kearney and Swanson 

, * / 

June 18 — Beekman and Rotherme.l 

June 19 — Scannell and Butcher 



June 20 — Berkowitz 

June 25 • — Good son, Kocsis, and Peckham 
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June 26 — Pierce and Plan 



June 27 — rNufling 

A discussion v?ith Dr. Crawford had taken p3.ace prior to the con- 
struction of the interviev; schedu].e (June vzhich v?as not recorded 
but V7as attended by James Doyle, project research associate. 

Other interviev7s that V7ere suggested by the initial group' include; 

June 19 — Dr. Leonard Demak (Project STADIS) 

June 20 — Mr. Paul Lutzeier (Project STADIS) 

June 27 — Mr. James Bebemeyer (Research Utilization) 

June 30 — Region Title I Coordinator^’ 

July 7 — Mrs. Jean \7alline (Special Ed) 



July 9 — Title III, Intermediate district level, project directors 

Not yet scheduled — Cass Branch (legislative) Library; Professional 
Library; Mrs. Mary Ann Hanna (chief school library consultant); and 
Robert Graham (Bureau of School Services, U of M) . 

It is also anticipated that a three or four day sv7ing will be taken 
through the state prior to July 18 to interviev? key local and inter- 
mediate district educators. Dr. Harry Groulx of the Title III staff 
. has expressed his V7illingness to identify key out-state personnel for ' 
this trip. The same general, interview schedule and procedures V7ill be 
used as with departmental personnel and others to date. 



B. Literature Search — Mr. James Doyle, project research associate, Vias > 
been conducting an up-dating literature search in Detroit. His dead- 
line for a compilation is July I'with a full v7ork-up on significant 

. ‘ items completed as of July lA. Mr. Doyle’s major search areas are 

(a) the.ory on the provision of state-V7ide and regional information ' • 
services in general and in education in particular, (b) practice in 
the above, and (c) general theory of information transfer and knov7- 
ledge utilization. The material reviewed in my dissertation is i 

assumed as a given in the search, the major activity is therefore J 
related to' very recent sources in the main. . 

y’ 

C. Supporting Expert Opinion — Arrangements have been/made to have tv70 * 
of the outstanding educational information servicf/ specialists in the 
country lend their knov7ledge and experience to /fhe project. Each V7ill 
also conduct a seminar for departmental staff 6n their special aefivities 
for the purposes of orientation, providing information, and sensitizing 

the staff to the real values which accrue <lrom an effective information 

• / 

system. 
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On sTuly Mr. Thomas Clcmcmts, Chief of Research lluilijiation, 

U. S. Office of Education, v?ill speak to an overview of information 
utiliifiat ion patterns and effective research utilization as derived from 
his present investigation being conducted at the Brookings Institution. 

On July 28 (or perhaps August 11) Dr. Paul Hood, Director of the 
Communications Program for the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development (Berkeley, California), will address himself 
to systems for effective information utilization at the local school 
district level.. Both of these gentlemen are not only expert in their 
areas but have been engaged in longitudinal studies which are oriented 
tov:ard practi.cal payoff. 

D. Other Activities — The investigator visited the USOE/MSU Regional 
• Instructional Materials Center for Handicapped Children and Youth 

(June 19) and has talked informally v;ith numerous Divisional personnel. 

He has also attended an Educational Media Conference on the Diffusion 
and Adoption of Technological Innovation in Education at Indiana 
University (June 23-24). Most of the key persons in the information 
diffusion field presented papers at this conference (Brickell, Havelock, 
Rogers, Cuba, and others). A particular interview is being set up 
with Dr. Havelock for August when he returns from abroad. 

E. Projected Activities — Most of the month of July V 7 ill be spent 
carrying out the above activities which have not taken place to date. 

The major component not yet structured is the sv:ing through the state. 

It is hoped to have this set up by early next v;eek. It is also anti- 
cipated that additional interviews will be undertaken with departmental 
personnel with the areas of Title III and data processing being tv;o 
foci. A review committee on project progress should also be set up 
for the end of the month (before July 18) if possible. 

On %Tuly 2 the investigator will visit the information center at King- 
of-Prussia, Pennsylvania, v/hich has been cited by the USOE as among 
the best in the country. 

Commentary • 

The projected project plan seems to be moving ahead smoothly. Cooperation has been 
universal. Although some needs and resources patterns are starting to emerge, it 
Is still too early to make meaningful and productive comments. The next interim 
report should produce some solid directions, however. 



CurricLiluin Division 



TO: 

FROM; 



^’1 I * 



Richard Barnfmrt, Don Gcoclson, Louis Kocsls, George Grimes 
Dick Aru’crloi 






Septembor 4, 1969 

SUBJECT: Follow-up Procedures In Ccnpletlon of George Grimes* Study 



ljpi^lU.9..iDf-Au9.u s 19C9 

FRESElff: Goorgo Grlnes, Richard Barnhart > Louis Kocsls, 
Don Goodson, Dick Anderlc 



Dr. Grimes delivered 15 copies of the final draft of the study, '’A Proposed 
Educational Informticn System for the State of Michigan” to the above group 
sans bibliography and *ppend1ces. In order to ccmipleto the study by tlio October 15 
1969 date, stipulated In the contract, the follov/lng procedures v/ere agreed upon: 



1 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



September 10, 1969, Dr. Grlnss vrlll deliver to Don 
Goodson; (a; At feast Kb copies" of the total blbUograpb.y, appandlx 
and any other supportive material v;h1ch was not IncludedA/lth tlie 
final draft; and (b) A draft of a cover memo explaining to tho 
reviewers what Is expected as the study is rend. Tlrls/momo vrlll bo 
edited by the above “In-house” grou|> to Include other appropriate 
Infonnatlnn. 

g)^.. Friday,. Soptc nibe r 12, 1969, the total study vrlll bo distrlbutod 
to each of tlio Department rov1av/a-rs. Thev will bo asked to return 
the document to Don Goodson, with reactions, no later t)m\ Friday, 
SeptGiViber 26, 1969. 

Revlevjor s (Uid Co py lumbers 

Peggy Miller 
§2 Ferris Crawford 
ffZ Louis Kocsis 
#4 Don Goodson 
v5 Frank Scannol 
#6 Dill Pierce 

By Tuesday, Sep temb er 30 , 1969, all 15 copies of the study, with 
conimants arid reactions, v/TTl 6b returned to George Gsrimes for his 
use In preparing the final report. 

15, 1969, George G'rlmes v/111 return the original 
and F copies^ of the i^evfsed and completed study to Don Goodson. 
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General Theory and Background 



1, Baker, Dale B., at al. "Coordination of Information Services" in American 

Society for Information Science » Proceedings, 5, Annual Meetln gn 
October 2Q-24, 1968 . Washington, D. C.; The Society, 1968, pp, 15-19, 

2, Baruch , Jordan, "Thoughts on Taking Office," EDUCOM , III (March, 1968), 

3, Batten, W, D, "Information in Search of a User" in Federation Internationale 

de Documentation, Proceedings of the. 33rd Conference of FID and Inter- . 
national Congress on l locumentation, September 12-22, 1967 , Tokyo , 

Japan; The Federation, 1967, 

4, Becker, Joseph and Hayes, Robert M, Information Storage and Retrieval Tools , 

Elements , Theories ; . New York; John Wiley, 1967, 

5, Borko, Harold, "The Analysis and Design of Information Systems," Speech 

given at the Drexel Institute of Technology Symposium on Technical 
Information Center Administration, August 29 through September 1, 1966, 
Santa Monica, California; System Development Corporation, 1966, 
(mimeographed) 

f i- 

6, , "Design of Information Systems and Services" in Annual Review of 

Information Science and Technology, V, 2, 1967 , New York; Inter- 
science, 1967, pp, 35-61, 

7, Bourne, Charles P, Methods of Information Handling , New York; John Wiley, 

1966, 

8, Bradford, S, C, Documentation , Second ed, London; Crosby Lockwood, 1953, 

9, Bro\/n, George W, , Miller, James G,, and K^nnan, Thomas, EDUNET, Report of 

the Summer Study on Information Networks , Nev7 York; John Wiley, 1967. 

10. Brown, Patricia L. and Jones, Shirli 0. "Document ‘ Retrieval and Dissemination 

in Libraries and Information Centers" in Annual Review of Information 
. Science and Technology, V, 3, 1968 . Chicago; Encyclopaedia Brltannica, 
1968, pp, 263-88, 

11. Burchinal, Lee G, "Articulation of Resources for Research Utilization," A 

paper presented at the 1968 convention of the American Educational 
Research Association, Chicago, Illinois, February 9, 1968, (mimeographed) 

12. . "Information Retrieval for Education and Training," Washington, 

D, C,; Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and' 

. Welfare, 1968. (ERIC-ED017748) 

13. Burke, Arvid J, and Burke, Mary A. Documentation in Education , New Ycrk; 

Teacher’s College Press, 1967. 






14. Caras, Gus J. ’’Coniputer Simulation of a Small Information System." 

American Documentation . XIX (April, 1968) pp. 120-22. 

15. Carlson, Walter M. "A Management Information System Designed by Managers" 

Datamation . Vol. 13, No. 5 (May, 1967) pp.' 37-39. 

16. Carter, Launor F. "Knowledge Production and Utilization in Contemporary 

Organizations" a paper presented at the 17th ECEA Career Development 
Seminar, co-sponsored by the University Council for Educational Admin- 
istration and the University of Oregon, October 22-25, 1967 (ERIC-ED 
017040) . 

17. Clapp, Lewis C, "Some Brainware Problems in Information Systems and 

Operations Analysis" in Klonald E. Waler, ed. Information System 
Science and Technology . Washington, D. C.: Thompson Book Co., 1967. 

pp. 3-6. . . , 

18. Clemens, Thomas. "The Transfer and Utilization of Research Information in 

Education " (unpublished paper, mimeographed) n-d. 

19. Conrad, Carleton C. "Coordination and Integration of Technical Information 

Services" Journal of Chemical Documentation . Vol. 7, No. 2 (May, 1967) 
pp. 111-115. 

20. Cook, Desmond L. "The Impact of Systems Analysis on Education" a paper 

presented at Seminar on Systems Analysis, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, April 18, 1969. (ERIC-ED024145) 

21. Corrigan, Philip R. B. "Spin Off/Fall Out: Implications for Information 

Transfer Institutions" Library World/London . Vol. 69 (November, 1967) 
pp. 124-128. 

22. Cuadra, Carlos S., ed. Annual Review of Information Science and Technology . 

Volume I . New York: Interscience, 1966. 

23 . . Annual Review of Information Science and Technology, Volume Cl . 

New York: Interscience, 1967. 

24 . . Annual Review of Information Science and Technology, Volume III . 

Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannia, 1968. 

25. Davis, C. H. "Dynamic Provision of Information by Libraries and Information 

. Centers," Focus (March, 1968) pp. 42-4. 

26. Davis, Ruth M. "Classification and Evaluation of Information System Design 

Techniques" in Joseph Spiegel and Donald VJather, eds. Second Congress 
on the Information System Sciences, November. 1964 . Washington, D. C.: 
Spartan, 1965, pp. 77-83. . 
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27. Eide.ll, T. L. and Mitchell, Joanne M., eds. Knowled?>.e Production and Utili- 

■ nation in Educational Administration . Portland, Oregon; UCEA and 
Center f^r the Advanced Study ojE Educational Administration, 1968. 

28. Fairthorne, R. A. "Limits of Information Retrieval," Journal of Library 

History , Vol. 3 (October, 1968) pp. 369*~74. 

29. Farradane, J. E. L. "Concept Organisation for Information Retrieval; with 

comment by P. A. Atherton and H. Borko." Information Storage and 
Retrieval . Vol. 3 (December, 1967) pp. 297-31A. 

. 30. Fonotov, G. P. "On the Problem of the Interrelation of Scientific Infor- 
mation v;ith Bibliography and Library Science," translated in NLL Trans- 
. latlon Bulle^tin , Vol. 3, No. 8 (August, 1966) pp. 679-691. From 
Sovetskaya Bib^liograf iya, Vol. 93, No. 5, 1965, pp. 28-38. 

31. Francis, Sir Frank. "The Two Cultures in Information V7ork; The Second 

ASLIB Annual Lecture," ASLIB Proceedi ngs, Vol. 20, No. 3 (June, 1968) 
pp. 266-277. ' ; ; 

32. Grimes, George H. Information Seirvices — A Survey of the History and Present 

Status of the Field . Detroit; Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1969. 

33. . "What of. Professional Information Services?" The Kappan Leader , 

(Fall, 1966). 

34. Guba, Egon, and Clark, David. "An Examination of Potential Change Roles in 

Education." A paper presented at the National Educational Association 
Conference on Innovation. in Planning School Curriculua, Airlie House, 
Warrenton, Virginia, October 2-4, 1965. 

35. Havelock, Ronald. Bibliography on Knowledge Utilisation and Disseralnation , 

Ann Arbor, Michigan; Institute for Social Research, Center for 
■ * Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, 1968. 

36. . et al. A Comparative Study of the Literature on the Dissemination 
and Utiligation of Scientific Knowledge , Ann Arbor, Michigan; Institute 
for Social Research, Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific 

.Knowledge, 1969. 

37. ' . "Linking Research to Practice: What Role for the Linking Agent?" 

Paper presented at the American Educational Research Association Meet- 
ing, Nev; York, February, 1967. 

38. Hayes, Robert M. "Information Retrieval; An Introduction," Datamation , 

Vol. 14, No. 3 (March, 1968) pp. 22-26. 

39. Henderson, MadellnaM,, et al. Cooperation, Convertibility, and Compati- 

bllity Among Information ^stem^; A Li terature Review . Miscellaneous 
Publication 276, Washington, D. C.; National Bureau of Standards, 

June 15, 1966. 
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40. "Information Systems Grov; With New Methods." Che mical and Engineering News . 

Vol. 45, No. 36 (August 28, 1967) pp. 103~104. 

41. Kent, Allen. Specialized In f ormation Centers . Washington, D. C.: Spartan 

ISooks, 1969. 

42. . Textbook on Mechanized Information Retrieval . Second Edition, 

New York: Interscience, 1966. 

43. Kent, Allen and Lancour, Harold. Ency c lopedia of library and Information 

Science. Vol. 1 and 2 , New York: Marcel Dekker, 1968. 

44. Kent, Allen and Taulbee, Orrin E. Electronic Information Handling , Wash- 

ington, D. C.: Spartan Books, 1965. 

45. King, Donald W. "Design and Evaluation of Information Systems" in Carlos 

A. Cuadra, ed. Annual Revievj of Information Science and Technology . 

Vol. 3, Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1968, pp. 61-104. 

46. Kochen^ Manifred. The Growth of Knowledge: Readings on Organization and 

Retrieval of Information . New York: John Wiley, 1967. 

47. 'i ed. Some Problems in Information Science . New York, Scarecrow, 

1965. 

48. Lancaster, F. W. Information Retrieval Systems: Characteristics. Testing . 

and Evaluation . Nev; York: Wiley, 1968. 

■ I 

49. Landau, Thomas, ed. Encyclopedia of Librarianship . Third Edition. New 

York: Hafner, 1966. , , 

50. Licklider, J. C. R. Libraries of the Future . Cambridge, Massachusetts; 

The M.I. T. Press, 1965. 

51. Lyons, Daniel. "Factors Influencing Utilization of Research Findings in 

Institutional Change." Paper presented at the convention of the 
Southeastern Psychological Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, March 
31, 1966. 

• , . ' 1/ • * ' . 

52. Llnderman, Winifred B. The Present and Future Prospects of Reference/Infor- 

mation Service . Chicago: American Library Association, 1967. 

53. Loosjes, T. J. On Documentation of Scientific Literature . London: Butter- 

worths, 1967. 

54. Machlup, Fritz. The Production and Distribution of Knowledge in the United 

States . Princeton, jNew Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1962. 

55. Massachusetts Institue of Technology. Project INTREX Newsletter, (November, 

1967) unpaged. , ^ 



56. Meltr.er, M. F. I nformation Centei* :. 



Management *s Hidden Asset . 



New York; 



American Management Association, X967. 



57. Mcrsel, Jules, et al. I^nfo rmation Tran.sfer in Educational Research , Sherman 

Oaks, California; Informatics, Inc., 1966. (ERic-Eb010128) 

58. Michigan Department of Education. Research Coordinating Unit of the Voca- 

tional Education Division. Research Implications for Fdo^a^ ionaji 
Diffus ion; Ma j or Papers Presented ai t he National Conference on 
Diffusion of Educational Idea's . Lansing, Michigan; The Department, 
1968. 

59. Mohrhardt, Foster E. "Documentation; A Synthetic Science." Wllsm kibrAyy, 

Bul letin, XXXVIII (May, 1964) pp. 743-9. 

60. Myatt, De Witt 0., and Barclay, Donald A. Position Paper on Extra-Llbrao : 

Information Service Final Report . Washington, D. C.; National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries, 1967. (ERIC-ED023409) 



61. Murdock, John W. , and Liston, David M., Jr. "A General Model of Information 

Transfer; Theme Paper." American Documentation . XVIII (October, 1967) 
pp. 197-208. 

62. Oates, J. F. "Levels of Interaction Between Man and Information." American 

Documentation, Vol. 19 (July, 1968) pp. 290-4. 



63. Osgood, Charles E. , ed. "Psycholinguistics; A Survey of Theory and Research 

Problems . " Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , October , 1964 
Morton Prince Memorial Supplement, Section 2. 

64. Overhage, Carl F. J. and Harman, R. Joyce, eds. INTREX; Report of _a 

Planning Conference on Information Transfer Experiinents . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; The M.I.T. Press, 1%5. 



65. Paisley, William J. "Information Needs and User" in Carlos A. Cuadra, ed. 

Annual Review of Information Science and Technology , Volume 3, 1968. 
Chicago; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1968, pp. 1-30. 

66. . "Perspectives on the Utilization of Knowledge." Address given 
at the American Educat’-^onal Research Association, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Februaiy 6, 1969. (mimeographed) 

• 

67. Panos, R. J. and Astin, A. W. "On Using Systematic Information in Making 

Educational Decisions." Educational Record , Vol. 48 (Spring, 1967) 
pp. 172-8. ' 

68. Rees, Alan H. "Semantic Factors, Role Indicators Et Alia; Eight Years of 

Information Retrieval at Western Reserve University." ASLIB Proceedi t^s, 
XV (December, 1963) pp. 350-63. 
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. Diffusion of Innova tion?! , New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 

1962. 

Saracevic, Tefko. "Linking Research and Teaching," American pocumentation, 
Vol. 19 (October, I960) p. 417. 

< 

Saracevic, Tefko and Roes, Alan M. "Impact of Information Science on Library 
Practice," Library Journal . Vol. 93 (November 1, 1968) pp. 305-8. 

. "Towards the Identification and Control of Variables in Informa- 
tion Retrieval EKperimentation." Journal of Documentation, , Vol. 23, 

No. 1, (October, 1967) p. 7-19. 

Schleisinger, Arthur. "Is Gutenberg Dead?" PLA B_ul_le_ti.n , Vol. 22, No. 3 
(February, 1967) pp. 121-128. 

Shannon, Claude E. and Weaver, Warren. The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
' munication . Urbana, Illinois: The University of TlXinois Press, 1949. 

Sharp, John R. Some Fundamentals of Information Retrieval . New York: 

London House and Maxwell, 1965. 
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UNIVERSITY, 1959 

M.L.S. (LIBRARY SCIENCE), STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
COLLEGE AT GENESEO, 1965 

ED.D. (CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT), WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, 1968 



TEACHER, ELEMENTARY (SELF-CONTAINED HOMEROOM), 

CENTERLINE, MICHIGAN, 1957-60 

TEACHER, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (SOCIAL STUDIES-ENGLISH 
BLOCK TIME), DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 1960-62 

TEACHER, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (LIBRARY), DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN, 1962-64 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY MAIN BRANCH 
(PART-TIME), 1963-64 

INSTRUCTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LIBRAP.Y SCIENCE, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
1964-65 

SUPERVISOR, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS CURRICULUM 
LABORATORIES, 1965 TO PRESENT 

COORDINATOR, INFORMATION SERVICES, MICHIGAN-OHIO REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY (ON LEAVE FROM DETROIT SCHOOLS), 
1967-68 

PART-TIME FACULTY, WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, 1965 TO PRESENT 

CONSULTANT, INFORMATION SERVICES, MICHIGAN STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MICHIGAN EDUCATION 
INFORMATION SYSTEM PROJECT (ON LEAVE FROM DETROIT 
SCHOOLS), SUMMER, 1969 
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POSITIONS 
CONT, 

MEMBERSHIPS: 



OFFICES : 

PUBLICATIONS: 



CONSULTANT, INFORMATION SERVICES AND MEDIA MATERIALS 
(VARIOUS PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS) 



MICHIGAN AUDIOVISUAL ASSOCIATION 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF SCITOL LIBRARIANS 

STATE COMMITTEE 1970 DIVISION OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 
(DAVI) CONVENTION 

METROPOLITAN DETROIT AUDIOVISUAL ASSOCIATION 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS COMMITTEE, COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM, STATE OF MICHIGAN 

JOINT DATA PROCESSING COMMITTEE, REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORIES 

PHI. DELTA KAPPA, HONORARY EDUCATION FRATERNITY 

AV COMiM... ’70 COMMITTEE (DIVISION OF AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION) 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE, AUDIOVISUAL TECHNICIAN CURRICULUM, . 
MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

i 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE, ERIC INSTRUCT I OIsiAL MATERIALS 
PROJECT, ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



SECRETARY, DETROIT CHILDREN’S BOOK FAIR EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

DIRECTOR, WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMiNI 

/association 

PRESIDENT, VIAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY SOCIAL STUDIES CLUB 



A KEYWORD- I N-C ONTEXT (KWIC) INDEX TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
R ~ESEARCHTENfER (ERIC) MATERIALS (WITH ROBERT E. BOOTH, 

GLORIA DARDARIAN, AND JEAN MONROE) DETROIT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1966 

’’THE NATURE, HISTORY, AND SCOPE OF CURRICULUM LABORATORIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES” DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS (MIMEOGRAPHED) 

”A CLASSIFICATION SCHEME FOR THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CURRICULUM LABORATORY” DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS (MIMEOGRAPHED) 

THE LOCA L SCHOOL PR OF ESSIONAL RESOURCE CENTER, DETROIT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1967 
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PUBLICATIONS 'VOREL HAS INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA MAVA NEV/SLETTER. 

CONT. WINTER, 19G7 

"A TECHNOLOGY FOR IMPROVING TE/^,CHING EFFECTIVENESS" 
mVA N EW SLETTER « SPRING, 1968 

* 

"WhlAT OF PROFESSIONAL INFaRmTION SERVICES?" THE KA PPAN 
LEADER, FALL, 1966 

THE mTUR E AND ST RUCT URE OF THE OPTIMUM ROLE OF THE 
REGTonC EDUC AT I O NAlIIaBORAToR IES JN PROVIDING 
EDUC ATIONAL IN FORMATIO N SER VICES (UNPUBL I SHED DOCTORAL 
DIsTeRTATION, liAYNE ST/aTE UNIVERSITY, 1968) ' 

"THE TREATMENT OF MINORITY GROUPS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA" 
MAVA NEWSLETTER, FALL, 1969 

EDUCATION AL MED IA AND T H E CULTURAL-M INORITY LE ARNER 
(WITH j6seph"conte) DIVISION OF audTovisualTnstruction 
AND THE URBAN TASK FORCE OF THE tRATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 1969 

INFORMATION SERVICES — A SUR VEY OF THE HIST O RY AND 
PRESE NT status' OF The F I ELD , ~MI CHIGAN-OH 1 0~REG I ONAL 
EDUCATIOInIAL LAf30RAT0RY,* 1969 

"THE REGIOm INFORMATION SYSTEM IN EDUCATION: ITS 
BACKGROUND, STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND IMPLEMENTATION" 

A PAPER ACCEPTED FOR PRESENTATION AT THE 1969 CONFERENCE 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INFORMATION SCIENCE, 

SAN FRANCISCO, OCTOBER 1-4, 1969 

"INFORMATION TRANSFER FOR EDUCATORS: A STRATIFIED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY" (WITH JAfCS DOYLE) MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, AUGUST, 1969 

"INFORMATION RESOURCES: A SEARCHER'S MANUAL" (WITH 
JAMES DOYLE) MICHIGAN-OHIO REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UBORATORY, 1969 

"MEDIA MATERIALS AND MINORITIES: SELECTION CRITERIA" 
AU DIOVISUAL INSTRUCTIO N, DECEMBER, 1969 
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